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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
STRAIGHT FROM STALIN 


HEN I was a boy, a saying was 
currently used of anyone slow 
to take a hint—“he wouldn’t tum- 
ble if a brick house fell on him.” 
That expression came back to my 
mind after all these years when I 
read Max Eastman’s article, “Be- 
hind Soviet Foreign Policy” in The 
American Mercury for September. 
In substance Mr. Eastman’s article 
had appeared in 
these editorial com- 
ments five months 
ago. It is good, how- 
ever, to have him say over again 
“Russia is no Riddle.” 

Russia’s policy is an open book. 
Literally an open book. The book 
is Stalin’s Problems of Leninism. 
You don’t have to be “in the know” 
to get a copy; a quarter of a dollar 
(add a few cents postage) will bring 
you one from the International Pub- 
lishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Nor will it be in 
Russian; you can have it in what- 
ever language you read most eas- 
ily. It has been edited and re- 
edited, revised and re-revised, no 
end. It has had a tremendous cir- 
culation; several hundred times as 


Read Russia 
Like a Book 


many copies have been sold as of 
the current American favorite, The 
Egg and I, which they tell us is 
nearing the million mark. Be it re- 
marked in passing that while com- 
placent Americans are _ regaling 
themselves with Miss MacDonald’s 
funny story, Russians and pro-Rus- 
sians are studying, memorizing and 
acting upon Stalin’s plan for uni- 
versal revolution, and for the oblit- 
eration of democracy from the face 
of the earth. 

“Universal revolution”? “Oblit- 
eration of democracy”? Yes, pre- 
cisely. I am indulging in no rhetori- 
cal fling. Those phrases are not 
even slightly hyperbolical. Nor am 
I a “red-baiter.” The incredulous 
reader may here and now drop this 
magazine or skip the editorial if 
he so desires—that is his privilege. 
Free speech and free press imply 
the correlative freedom to walk out 
on the speaker or dismiss the writer. 
But the same incredulous reader 
may do well to hold on a little while 
longer. He may suspect me of be- 
ing an alarmist or reject Max East- 
man as unreliable because disillu- 
sioned, but what will he say to 
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Stalin’s declaration, “It is incon- 
ceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue to exist for a long 
period side by side with imperialist 
states—ultimately one or the other 
must conquer.” 

Do you recall Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong’s book of 1936, We or 
They? Mr. Armstrong was at that 

time speaking of 


Too Small Hitler and his fel- 
a World low gangsters. They 
for Two have been disposed 


of, but now again it 
is We or They. This time “they” 
are the Reds. On their own au- 
thority there is not room on the 
planet for them and for us. One or 
the other must vacate the premises. 

But I must not interrupt Mr. 
Stalin. Listen to him again: “Can 
such a radical transformation of the 
old bourgeois system be achieved 
without a violent revolution, with- 
out the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat? Obviously not....” 

And again: “The scientific con- 
cept, dictatorship, means nothing 
more or less than power which di- 
rectly rests on violence, which is 
not limited by any laws or restrict- 
ed by any absolute rules, . . . Dic- 
tatorship means unlimited power, 
resting on violence and not on law.” 

No rules, no laws. Only power 
and violence. Perhaps, in common 
with other bewildered observers, 
you have wondered at the antics, 
the back-tracking, the flip-flopping, 
the walking out and walking in 
again of Gromyko and Molotov, the 
signing and breaking of twenty- 
eight treaties. Yes, twenty-eight, 
count them in former Ambassador 
Bullitt’s volume, The Great Globe 
Itself. Did you imagine that all this 
twisting and turning, this Yea-and- 
Nay-saying, this giving with the 
right hand and taking away with 
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the left, was casual, accidental, in- 
dicative of uncertainty in the mind 
of the Dictator at Moscow and his 
agents at Paris and New York? If 
you did, take another look at the 
Lenin-Stalin technique: “no rules, 
no laws.” It explains all. 


the course of his article Max 

Eastman asks, “Has Senator Van- 
denberg read this book?” Has Presi- 
dent Truman, has James Byrnes 
read it? Not to delay just now on 
Vandenberg, I should like to ask the 
President and his Secretary of State 
how they can do business or try 
to do business with a government 
which follows no rules and obeys 
no laws. Would you go into the 
ring with a pugilist who ignores all 
rules, who will kick 
you in the groin, Foul! 
poke his thumb in 
your eye, wear brass knuckles in- 
side his boxing gloves, and who, 
when the bell rings and you turn 
to go to your corner, will slug you 
on the back of the head? Mr. Byrnes 
is now in the ring with just such an 
opponent. Nor has he the excuse 
that he didn’t- know. Stalin has de- 
clared openly what he was going to 
do, and he is doing it. 


— us pause briefly here for a 
digression, having to do with 
ethics. I find in the valuable week- 
ly Newsletter, Human Events, for 
September 4th, this quotation from 
the London Economist: “We have 
no right to denounce Communists 
for betrayal of values which have 
never been theirs.” Felix Morley 
calls this a “proper reminder,” and 
goes on to say, “the real betrayal 
has been of our own values.” 


1 Human Events, A Weekly Analysis for the 
American Citizen. Editorial Office, 1323 M 
Street, Washington 5, D. C. $10.00 per year. 















Being rather on the Scholastic 
side in my logic, I say, as we used 
to in class, Distinguo: let’s make 
a distinction. Shall 
we blame the Com- 
munists for betray- 
ing values which 
they do not recognize? No! Shall 
we blame the Communists for re- 
pudiating all moral values? Yes! 
But on Mr. Morley’s proposition, 
“the real betrayal has been of our 
own values,” neither logician nor 
moralist can say Distinguo. The 
statement is entirely correct. 


Ethical 
Problem? 


UT let’s come back again to 

Stalin. In an address to the 
14th Congress All-Union Commu- 
nist Party, he said: “Every time 
treaties are made concerning the 
realignment of forces for a new 
war, these treaties are called treat- 
ies of peace. Treaties are signed 
defining the elements of a future 
war, and always the signing of these 
treaties is accompanied with a lot 
of claptrap about peace.” 

So! peace talk is claptrap. Stalin 
doesn’t want peace. He wants war. 
His plan calls for war. Old-fash- 
ioned Socialists, particularly such 
purblind Fabians as Bernard Shaw, 
imagined that they could bring 
about a Marxian economic revolu- 

tion by parliamen- 


“Claptrap tary method. If any- 
About one were to stand on 
Peace” a street corner in 
(Stalin). Moscow and preach 


that doctrine today, 
he wouldn’t see tomorrow. Every 
good Communist must work for 
war. His first duty if he lives 
abroad (to the American Commu- 
nist, America is “abroad”), is to 
foment strife, class conflict, civil 
war. The second is to advocate 
and promote war between and 
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among non-Communist countries. 
Stalin says: “We have an ally, im- 
palpable, impersonal, but in the 
highest degree important—that is, 
conflicts and contradictions be- 
tween capitalist countries. . . . Un- 
doubtedly the greatest support of 
our power and our revolution is 
strife, conflict and war among our 
enemies. These, I repeat, are our 
greatest ally.” 

Note, by the way, the phrase 
“Our enemies.” We have fought at 
Russia’s side; we have supplied Rus- 
sia with arms and ammunition; we 
have helped feed and clothe Russia; 
we have “lend-leased”—that is do- 
nated—four billions of dollars to 
Russia; we sit in with Russia at the 
U.N. in New York, and the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers at Paris; 
we call Russia our ally; but all the 
while she considers us her enemy. 
Seventeen years ago Stalin said, and 
he has never retracted the saying, 
“when a revolutionary crisis de- 
velops in America, that will be the 
beginning of the end of world capi- 
talism as a whole.” 

If we keep these primary facts in 
mind, neither Russia nor the Rus- 
sian tactics will be a riddle. Rus- 
sia is a riddle only to those who 
wouldn’t tumble if a brick house 
fell on them. 

The vogue for calling Russia a 
riddle started when Winston 
Churchill in one of his highly rhe- 
torical moments referred to Russia 
as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma.” The sentence 
lends itself to quotation, like a 
radio slogan for selling cigarettes. 
The best that can be said of it is 
that it is about as true as one of 
those slogans. The time has come 
to change the record; the old disk 
has become scratchy. Let’s put in 
a new one, this time not from 









Churchill but from Stalin. How 
about this: “One or the other must 
conquer.” Put that in your vic- 
trola, release the switch and let ’er 
go: “One or the other must con- 
quer: One or the other must con- 
quer” and so on da capo al fin. 


T the present writing it would 
seem that the one that has con- 
quered is Russia. Professor Carl- 
ton Hayes in Wartime Mission in 
Spain, reports a conversation he 
had with Franco on who was going 
to win the war. Franco said Rus- 
sia. Dr. Hayes attempted a cor- 
rection: “You mean Britain, the 
United States and Russia.” Franco 
answered, “I mean Russia.” 

Elsewhere in that book the Pro- 
fessor explains that Franco looks 
upon himself as a soldier, not a 
statesman. I have heard the same 
thing from Hugh Gibson who, while 
our Ambassador to Belgium, had a 
long conference with Franco. The 
Caudillo, it seems, 
doesn’t like his job. 
He would quit if he 
could. He remains 
only because he fears that if he 
steps down the Reds will bring 
chaos back again. None the less this 
soldier who thinks none too highly 
of his own statesmanship has one 
of the prime qualities of a states- 
man, the power to foresee. Russia 
—to date—has conquered. Franco 
called the turn. 

Newsweek, on August 14th, pre- 
sented its readers with a graphic 
chart indicating the accretions to 
the Russian Empire in Europe. 
That chart is an eye-opener. Of 
course we all know what Russia 
has gobbled up in Central Europe. 
But we know it mentally not ex- 
perimentally. Most of us have not 
been over the ground. How could 


Score a Hit 
for Franco 
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we have been, what with the Iron 
Curtain and all? So it is an advan- 
tage to see the Russian conquests 
in a diagram. With Newsweek's 
chart is an index, reading thus: 
(1) Finnish territory to Russia. 
(2) Baltic States to Russia. (3) 
East Prussia to Russia and Poland. 
Since Poland is only a Russian 
holding company, let’s revise num- 
ber (3) to read: East Prussia to 
Russia. (4) Polish territory to Rus- 
sia. (5) German territory and Dan- 
zig to Poland, that is to say, Russia. 
(6) Rumanian territory to Russia. 
(7) Czech Ruthenia to Russia. (8) 
Rumanian territory to Bulgaria. 
Since Bulgaria is also a mere hold- 
ing company, erase Bulgaria and 
say Russia. (9) Ital- 
ian Dodecanese to “The 
Greece. (10) Italian Winnah”! 
territory to Yugo- 
slavia. But Yugoslavia, as becomes 
more and more evident every day, 
is Russia’s possession as much as 
Charlie McCarthy is Edgar Ber- 
gen’s. So put down that Italian 
territory to Russia. There remain 
Trieste (still ostensibly independent 
as we go to press) and a tiny bit of 
Alpine Italy which has been given 
to France. The score being Russia 
9, non-Russia 3, who wins? 
Remember, that’s only for Eu- 
rope. Add the conquests of the 
Russians in Asia and you have such 
an empire as the world has never 
seen before—5,256 miles in one di- 
rection, 3,725 in another and all in 
one piece! Felix Morley, in the 
number of Human Events already 
referred to has a succinct summary. 
He says: “In many ways Stalin has 
told us that Russia intends to domi- 
nate Europe; to take over and re- 
suscitate Germany as a Communist 
satellite; to foment revolution in 
Spain; to end the independence of 
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Turkey; to oust Anglo-American 
interests from the Near East (in- 
cluding Palestine) and to bring 
Northern China, Manchuria, Korea 
and if possible Japan into the So- 
viet bloc. If Americans have failed 
to visualize this program and the 
eventual aim of a Communist 
world-state, it is certainly not be- 
cause Russian leadership has been 
secretive on the subject.” 


N September Ist, The New York 
Times in a special dispatch 
from Washington quoted “Commu- 
nist in Action,” a “unique docu- 
ment” prepared by order of Con- 
gress. Even the reader who abhors 
statistics might do well to reflect 
upon the arithmetical evidences of 
Russian power contained in that 
document: 

“By the year 1970, the Soviet 
Union will have 32,000,000 men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 34 years 
old, and 22,000,000 of these will be 
in the ideal military group of 20 to 
29 years. These figures do not in- 
clude Soviet satellite states. The 
Soviet Union’s population in 1970, 
excluding the annexed Baltic States, 
will be 250,000,000. 

“The United States in the same 
year will be able to raise only 18,- 
000,000 men in the 20 to 34 group, 
and of these only 
10,000,000. will be 
between 20 and 29 
years old. Thus the 
Soviet Union’s 32,000,000 men will 
almost equal in 1970 the combined 
military man-power of the United 
States, Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy.” 

It is, therefore, as Henry Steele 
Commager said in a review of Louis 
Adamic’s Dinner at the White 
House, curious that Mr. Adamic, or, 
for that matter, any Soviet sym- 


Know Your 
Opponent 


pathizer, should express concern 
about British Imperialism while ac- 
cepting with satisfaction the far 
more grievous portent of Russian 
Imperialism. Mr. Commager in ef- 
fect asks how Adamic can swallow 
Tito. Pshaw! that’s nothing. One 
who can swallow Stalin can gulp 
down Tito as a chaser. Mr. Adamic 
is scandalized by Britain because 
she “holds the Albanians and the 
Burmese down,” but he sees no 
harm in Russia’s holding down not 
two, but twenty peoples. It only 
goes to show—well it only goes to 
show! 


LL then, what shall we do 
about Russia’s vast empire, 
actual and potential? If that ques- 
tion had been asked at any time in 
our history between 1783 and 1940 
(a fairly adequate period for the 
building of a tradition), all Ameri- 
cans with one accord would have 
answered, “What shall we do? We 
shall do nothing. It is not our busi- 
ness to interfere in the everlasting 
conflicts of the old world. Besides, 
we could not do any- 
thing by ourselves. Outmoded 
We should have to Americanism 
form an alliance, 
and have we not been warned 
against entangling foreign  lli- 
ances? The best thing we can do is 
to stay where we are and attend to 
the business of our own survival 
and our own development.” Yes, 
that was good Americanism for a 
century and a half. But suddenly, 
over night, as it were, somewhere 
between the election of Mr. Roose- 
velt on November 4, 1940, and his 
coronation—beg pardon—his in- 
auguration on January 20, 1941, 
what had been good Americanism 
became high treason. High treason 
not only against America but against 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, against the 
whole world and the human race. 

Since, therefore, we cannot stay 
at home and set our own house in 
order—the order so sadly dis- 
arranged—the question recurs, what 
shall we do about that Russian 
Empire? 

At this point I could wish that 
some vociferous “One-World” ad- 
vocate would come to my rescue 
with a solution of that pestiferous 
problem: “What shall the United 
States of America do about the Rus- 
sian Empire which in defiance of 
all pacts has been expanding pro- 
digiously and which threatens to 
cover the world? No reply is forth- 
coming. Right here the otherwise 
extremely vocal interventionists be- 
come inarticulate. So we non- 
interventionists are left to do the 
best we can to find an “out” from 
a situation in which we ought never 
to have been placed. 

At the risk of seeming to claim to 
be the seventh son of a seventh son, 
I will say that our present predica- 
ment was foretold frequently in 
these columns, at the time when 
free speech and free press were 
in vogue—more or less—in Amer- 
ica. If anyone thinks free speech 
is still possible in 
the United States, I 
would remind him of 
the story of the mis- 
guided poor wretch 
who attended a lec- 
ture on Home Rule 
back in the days of Parnell, and 
who, hearing the invitation to ask 
questions, arose and started to say 
something out of harmony with the 
substance of the lecture. Every- 
body knows the rest of that story. 
So if someone has an interest in 
the question of free speech in Amer- 
ica, let him stand up and say that 


“Would 
Anyone 
Else Like 
to Ask a 
Question?” 


we have gone far enough in the at- 
tempt to regulate the affairs of the 
rest of the world and that now we 
had better look to ourselves. Before 
he ventures upon that suicidal ex- 
periment he had better remember 
what befell Senator Nye of North 
Dakota, Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, Senator La Follette of Wis- 
consin, and the member of Con- 
gress from the 26th District of New 
York, Hamilton Fish. He will learn 
the paradoxical fact that although 
speech is free, you pay for it. 


NCE again I beg pardon for the 

digression. As the Japs used 
to say, and as Tito now says, “So 
sorry, please.” Let’s get back to 
the question: What are we to do 
about the Russian Empire? On 
second thought I had better decline 
the attempt to answer. Why should 
a mere scrivener rush in where 
Presidents, Prime Ministers and 
Secretaries of State fear to tread? 
Who am I that I should claim the 
cryptic knowledge that no sooth- 
sayer can find in the cards, in the 
teacup, in the crystal ball, in the 
stars or in the entrails of sacrificial 
victims? There is no man in Amer- 
ica, in Britain or anywhere else, 
who knows what we should do to 
stop the Russian conquest of the 
world. In New York, at a place 
called (sardonically?) “Lake Suc- 
cess,” where the United Nations— 
(mark the phrase “United Na- 
tions!”) meet, and at Paris where 
the foreign secretaries flop helpless- 
ly around like fish on dry land, they 
don’t do anything because they 
don’t know what to do. 


AKE the latest evidence: the 
speech of Secretary Byrnes at 
Stuttgart. What was the poor fel- 
low trying to say? Still more im- 
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portant, what did he fail to say? If 
ever there was a speech more re- 
markable for what it did not say 
than for what it did say, it is that 
Stuttgart speech. It was well re- 
ceived by the press. Editorials were 
written on “Plain words from Sec- 
retary Byrnes.” Everyone was say- 
ing, “At last Jimmy has got tough 
with Russia.” Let’s see. 

He said first: The United States 
is in Europe and intends to stay 
until its objectives are obtained. 
What those objectives are Mr. 
Byrnes did not say. Second: We 
shall not shirk our duty on the 
European continent. What that 
duty is he did not say. Third: As 
long as an army of occupation is re- 
quired in Germany 
we shall form part 
of that army. What 
the army is to do, 
apart from hanging 
around and being a burden to Ger- 
many, Mr. Byrnes did not say. 
Fourth: The United States does not 
want a perpetually crushed and 
supine Germany. What the United 
States will do if Russia keeps Ger- 
many supine, Mr. Byrnes did not 
say. Fifth: we favor a strong demo- 
cratic government in Germany. But 
Russia wants Germany strong only 
if Germany is to be her ally. Other- 
wise Russia aims to keep Germany 
weak. In either case Russia does 
not want Germany democratic. 
What we are to do if Russia denies 
democracy to Germany, Mr. Byrnes 
did not say. Sixth: The United 
States is “willing” to let the Saar 
Basin go to France, but the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland must remain 
Germany’s. What we shall do if 
Russia or France wishes it other- 
wise, Mr. Byrnes did not say. Sev- 
enth: The United States will stand 
by its commitments at Potsdam. 


What Mr. 
Byrnes Did 
Not Say 


Precisely what those commitments 
are, Mr. Byrnes did not say. Eighth: 
Zonal boundaries should be regard- 
ed as defining only the areas to be 
occupied by the Powers, not as 
self-contained economic or political 
units. At present Russia also holds 
that Germany must remain a unit. 
In fact the Russians claim that 
Molotov said it first. What we are 
prepared to do if Russia, finding 
Germany reluctant to be either a 
satellite or an ally, insists upon a 
divided Germany, Mr. Byrnes did 
not say. 

If Mr. Byrnes is trying to say that 
the American people will go to war 
with Russia unless Russia meets 
our basic demands, why does he not 
say so? But before he says so, 
should not the American people say 
so? Would we go to war over 
Trieste? Or the Dodecanese? Or 
the Dardanelles? Are we such con- 
vinced Zionists that we would fight 
Britain over the Palestine question? 
Or the question of India? Would 
we risk a third world war to eject 
Russia from Rumania? Or from 
Yugoslavia? Or from the Russian 
zone of Germany? If Russia makes 
a sudden swoop upon Constanti- 
nople, or upon the Suez Canal, will 
the American people be glad to 
plunge into’ war to push Russia 
back? To put it in general terms, 
to what are we committed in regard 
to Russian expansion? Does any 
American citizen know? Does Mr. 
Byrnes know? To revert to the 
prize ring parable, what instruc- 
tions has our champeen from his 
manager? Go in there Jimmy and 
knock him out? Or carry him 
along till the sixth round for the 
sake of the radio and the pictures? 
Or stall, feint, let Joe go the 15 
rounds without striking a blow that 
might hurt him? What are we do- 
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ing over there anyway? Does any- 
one know? Would it be treason or 
lése majesté or something if the 
American people were to ask what 
we are doing over there? 









HAT Mr. Byrnes did manage to 
say at Stuttgart was prompt- 
J ly contradicted by another member 
of the President’s Cabinet at a great 
gathering of Leftists and Commu- 
nists in New York. Henry Wallace 
warned his hearers 
Jarring —and Mr. Byrnes— 
Note that the tougher we 
get with Russia, the 
tougher Russia will get with us. 
He reiterated for the n’th time the 
admonition that we must meet Rus- 
sia half way. How one moving 
body can meet half way a second 
body which retreats as fast as the 
first advances, remains I should say 
a rather Einsteinian problem. 
Furthermore, said Henry, Russia 
has as much right to introduce “So- 
cialism,” into her sphere of influ- 
ence as we have to introduce de- 
mocracy into ours. He went on to 
say, “The Russians have no more 
business stirring up native Com- 
munists to political activity in 
Western Europe, Latin America and 
the United States [boos and hisses] 
than we have in interfering in the 
politics of Eastern Europe and Rus- 
sia” [applause]. The latter part of 
that sentence is— though Henry 
didn’t see it—shocking heresy. The 
first article in the New Deal credo 
is that we Americans do not fulfill 
our vocation if we attend to our 
own business. What is the pur- 
pose of all the “One-World” exhor- 
tations unless we are to interest 
ourselves in the affairs of all peo- 
ples, share their problems and right 
their wrongs? It would seem that 
Mr, Wallace, the archpriest of One- 
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Worldism, has apostatized. He has 
lapsed into rank isolationism, the 
equivalent in politics—his politics 
—of atheism in theology. It would 
seem, I say, but only if you apply 
the usual rules of logic. Henry, 
however, is no logician. He can say 
yes and no on the same subject at 
the same time and remain unaware 
of inconsistency. The principle of 
contradiction means nothing in his 
idealistic life. 

The trouble is, however, that this 
time Henry contradicted not only 
himself, but Secretary Byrnes. Also 
his timing was bad and his sense of 
harmony. America was still echo- 
ing the glad sound of the “get tough 
with Russia” speech, when Henry 
cut across the chorus of praise with 
the discordant theme, “we must not 
get tough with Russia.” To make 
confusion worse confounded, Mr. 
Wallace told his audience that his 
speech had been read and approved 
by President Truman. But had not 
the President also authorized Mr. 
Byrnes’s speech? Just there, my 
fellow Americans, we touch upon 
the most embarrassing and humili- 
ating episode that has occurred thus 
far in our interventionist effort. 
Mr. Byrnes had just 


about succeeded in While the 
convincing doubters World 
and skeptics in Eu- Scoffs 


rope that the United 

States has a foreign policy and that 
in accordance with that policy we 
shall refuse to be ordered out or 
frightened off by Russia. 

Mr. Wallace, ostensibly speaking 
to the pro-Russian element in Amer- 
ica, but in effect to Europe, neutral- 
ized or even nullified Mr. Byrnes’s 
view. The contradiction was evi- 
dent to all observers, at home and 
abroad. President Truman, inter- 
rogated by Washington correspond- 
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ents, confirmed the statement that 
he had seen the text of Henry’s 
speech and had approved it in its 
entirety, as an expression of the 
administration’s foreign policy. 
Thereupon bewilderment ensued. 
Mr. Byrnes permitted the foreign 
correspondents to report that he was 
“boiling mad.” The President in- 
vited the reporters to a special con- 
ference and explained that he had 
been misunderstood; that he had 
not intended to approve Mr. Wal- 
lace’s speech but had meant to say 
only that Mr. Wallace had a right 
to speak his mind! 

At that point the reporters drew 
the curtain mercifully. We do not 
know whether they said as usual, 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” or 
“Oh! Oh! Mr. President.” 


R fear my own opinion of the 

net result of the controversy 
might land me in jail, suppose we 
select as a substitute a passage from 
an editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune, a paper so favorable to 
Russia as to be accused of being 
pro-Communist: 

“Nobody would mind Henry him- 
self very much, who has been 
around a long time and whose 
vague, starry-eyed notions are 
only too familiar. But when he 
first blunderingly involves Presi- 
dent Truman in his discourse, and 
when that incautious statesman 
commits the more 
incredible blunder 
of elevating Henry’s 
divagations into a 
statement of American foreign pol- 
icy ‘exactly in line’ with the efforts 
of the Secretary of State upon the 
international stage, the result is to 
leave us in a real and first-class 
mess. ... The effect of [the] Wal- 
lace-P. A. C. political oratory ele- 


Fatuous In- 
competence 
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vated into a statement of official 
policy, is completely to undercut 
the entire course of American di- 
plomacy over the past months, to 
make a monkey out of Mr. Byrnes 
and to reduce the national position 
to nonsense. A better example of 
fatuous incompetence in the con- 
duct of the desperately serious 
business of foreign relations would 
be difficult to find.” 

May I add that I have no spe- 
cial criticism of President Truman 
or Secretary Byrnes or Secretary 
Wallace. They are messing things 
up pretty badly, but I doubt if any 
other trio could do much better in 
the circumstances. There is an 
essential fault in the policy of 
American intervention in foreign 
affairs. Essential, inherent, in- 
eradicable. What is really “mak- 
ing a monkey of Mr. Byrnes” (and 
of all of us), what is really “reduc- 
ing our national policy to nonsense” 
is interventionism. Some day we 
shall see the evil of intervention- 
ism. Until that day we shall be 
always in a mess. 


_ longshoremen at the docks 
in New York have read the Pres- 
ident and his right bower a lesson. 
They refused point-blank to load 
U.N.R.R.A. supplies on to a ship 
for Yugoslavia until Tito should 
make what they considered ade- 
quate reparations for the murder of 
our fliers. Certain wishy-washy 
editors wrote deprecatory state- 
ments about the action of the long- 
shoremen. It was a bad precedent. 
It was rash. It was arrogant. It 
was provocative. It was not in ac- 
cordance with diplomatic protocol. 
The editorialists seem to forget that 
humanity overrules protocol, that 
even the most conservative moral- 
ists find place for righteous indig- 
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nation, and that when a govern- 
ment defaults in its duty to the peo- 
ple, the people have a right and a 
duty to act for themselves. As for 
the explanation that U.N.R.R.A. is 
an international organization and 
that we in America cannot act until 
that organization says that we may, 
it is amazing that men into whose 
hands has been committed the care 
of the world should permit such 
drivel to drop from their lips. No 
human being, not even a politician, 
can fail to know that Tito is a 
stooge for Moscow, that murder is 
on his hands, that he commits 


murder at the instance of Stalin. 
Under such circumstances to keep 
sending him material that may be 
converted into instruments of war 
is as crazy as it was to send to the 
Japs steel from the dismantled ele- 
vated roads of New York, only to 


have it shot back at our soldiers 


and sailors. There should be a 
limit to diplomatic lunacy. A psy- 
chiatrist who writes for the news- 
papers, recently asked if it was an 
advantage or a disadvantage to be 
sane in a crazy world. All things 
considered, he decided that it would 
be well if someone 
were to remain ra- 
tional when all oth- 
ers are off the men- 
tal beam. I may be 
a bit of a lunatic myself. No one is 
a judge in his own case. But I am 
with the longshoremen. They haye 
more spunk than the statesmen. 
Perhaps also they have more wis- 
dom. Be that as it may, the dip- 
lomatic method now used in our 
dealings with Stalin and Tito is in 
substance the same that produced 
war when used in Britain’s dealings 
with Hitler. It did not prevent war. 
It produced war. Absit omen. 


Common 
Sense or 
Protocol 








LUTHER AND THE MODERN MIND 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


UTHER is very much a modern 

man. He is like the man you 
and I read about in the newspaper, 
listen to on the lecture platform, 
vote for on election day, and follow 
critically but admiringly as he leads 
little people like us, making history 
before our rapt gaze. Where Cal- 
vin would look coldly and critically 
on the modern world, Luther would 
enter into the confusion with gusto 
and great glee. Where Descartes 
would retire to his ivory tower to 
shut out noisy men and their noisier 
machines and to withdraw himself 
into the world of his own thought, 
Luther would descend into the mar- 


ket place and the taverns, rub elbows 


with laborers and _ shopkeepers, 
argue with politicians, and soon be- 
come a local leader. Where Marx 
would look for the universal world 
scheme behind the day’s iniquity, 
Luther would declaim against the 
price of pork and the quality of 
men’s white shirts, and he would 
discover some easy formula for fix- 
ing guilt on his opponents’ shoul- 
ders. 

Luther would be a successful fig- 
ure in the contemporary world, for 
he had those qualities which make 
for success today. 7 baluncal leader 
of men, he had a forceful person- 
ality which few could resist on close 
contact. His enemies spoke of the 
“demonaic” power of his eye; his 
followers marveled at the “divine 
sparkle” in it. Luther impressed 
people. He never argued; he never 
reasoned. He thundered denuncia- 
tion or shouted down opposition, 


steam-rollering his opponents and 
smashing them under strong accu- 
sations or withering them with a 
biting wit. He was a strong man, 
then, forceful in an animal way. And 
he was courageous in the same way, 
loving excitement, unrest, turmoil, 
loving physical struggle. 

Like most Americans who achieve 
striking success, Luther knew thor- 
oughly the men whom he sought to 
lead. He was genuinely volkstiim- 
lich—sprung from the people—and 
he never let the people forget it. He 
spoke their language; crude, coarse, 
barnyard language it was, and no 
one could make it quite so pungent 
as Luther. His conversation was 
always excited, unreasoned, vehem- 
ent. His pamphleteering played 
upon his readers’ strengths and 
weaknesses with equal effect; he 
excited their cupidity and lust, their 
hatred and deep resentment of de- 
tested obligations, and he excited 
themragainst abuses in the German 
Catholic Church which had cried 
vainly for reform. 

Luther could have been successful, 
of course, only in a world something 
like our own today, one where 
things were not right, where there 
was discontent deep in men’s hearts, 
where existing powers abused their 
trust. It was an age of social revo- 
lution throughout Europe, an age 
of rising prices and of increasing 
hardship in the German lands, It 
was an age that had given rise to 
strong rulers in France, Spain and 
England, rulers to protect the people 
from the effects of this revolution 
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turning medieval society into mod- 
ern. But in the Germanies no such 
strong ruler had appeared, and the 
people were still subject to abuses 
by their local prince, their neighbor- 
ing merchant-prince, or their local 
churchman, if he happened to be 
unscrupulous. 

This was the stage on which 
Luther appeared when he nailed his 
ninety-five theses to the church door 
at Wittenberg on Hallowe’en of 
1517. The Catholic Church had 
come on sorry days, and had there 
been no Luther there would likely 
have been a successful revolt any- 
way. But there was a Luther. It 
was he who initiated the break, who 
gave it the direction it took and the 
tone it possessed. To evaluate 
Luther’s theory properly and to un- 
derstand his effect on the modern 
mind, we must know the man 
Luther and keep him ever in the 
front of our minds. For his doc- 
trine is essentially the projection of 
his personality and a solution of his 
peculiar problems. 

It was because he was so trou- 
bled about his own salvation that he 
developed the satisfying doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. ‘This 
was the only way of obtaining abso- 
lute assurance of salvation. It was 
for this reason, he frankly admits, 
that he denied freedom of will. 
“Without this doctrine [of deter- 
minism],” he says, “I believe I 
would be constantly tortured by un- 
certainty and compelled to expunge 
all my work. My conscience would 
never enjoy certain ease .. . If free- 
will were offered to me, I would not 
accept it at all.” 

Lutheran doctrine, then, was in- 
tensely personal. It was formulated 
to satisfy Martin Luther; it was 
preached to keep him happy. And 
this subjective strain remains the 
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essence of most religion in the West- 
ern World today. Religion is a 
morale builder; its purpose is to fill 
some sort of craving in the human 
spirit. If it tastes good spiritually, 
if it is palatable and it satisfies, then 
it is good. Now Luther had a 
peculiar mentality to satisfy; his 
spiritual hunger was not that of a 
normal man. His contribution to 
our mentality is consequently one 
that tends to make the neurotic the 
common man; it makes for un- 
healthy introspection, for wishful 
thinking and for the creation of be- 
liefs to satisfy our mental quirks 
rather than to correspond to objec- 
tive reality. 

It is therefore necessary to keep 
certain points of Luther’s person- 
ality in mind and to remember that 
he created his doctrine piecemeal 
to satisfy himself. Not to do this 
is not to realize that he harmonized 
in his own twisted mind contrary 
and even contradictory elements. 
Although he could continually curse 
the pope and all papists, he could 
say of himself—and believe it: “I 
maintain a kindly, friendly, peace- 
able, and Christian heart toward 
everybody.” Although he cried for 
princes to come forth to cut up the 
peasants “like mad dogs,” he could 
still insist he loved all men as his 
brothers. Luther believed all this, 
we must remember, because he pos- 
sessed that modern facility of self- 
delusion. In him contradictories 
were reconciled, and all became 
good. 

And Luther was proud. This was 
perhaps his worst fault. Pride was 
at the bottom of his refusal to reason 
either with followers or with op- 
ponents. “Hoc volo,” he insists, “sic 
jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas” (“I 
will it, I insist upon it, let my 


will stand instead of reason”). Or 
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again : “Whoever teaches differently 
than I, though he be an angel from 
heaven, let him be anathema.” He 
was inordinately proud of his trans- 
lation of the Bible, and he was pom- 
pous in his claims to erudition. “I 
know that I am more learned than 
all the universities, those sophists 
by the grace of God.” 

Luther deluded himself and he 
was proud. But he did not thereby 
achieve tranquillity of mind, for he 
never lived at peace with himself or 
with his neighbor. He hated the 
contemplative life, and he feared the 
quiet. He had always to be throw- 
ing his weight about, so to speak, 
both intellectually and - physically. 
He loved the fury of combat, and 
many times he spoke eagerly of 
using his fists instead of prayer, as 
when he advised the princes to take 
up arms against the monks and 
promised, “I too shall join in, for it 
is right to slay the miscreants like 
mad dogs.” He loved a rough and 
tumble fight, for it enabled him to 
escape from himself and his bother- 
some scruples. 

He was an excitable, highly im- 
aginative person who was bothered 
all through life by lively phantoms 
of his own creation. Many times he 
“saw” the devil, sometimes in dis- 
guise and sometimes not. Excitable, 
energetic and bombastic, he pos- 
sessed none of the calmness that 
comes with rational self-possession. 
In his arguments against Catholics 
he continually emotes instead of 
reasons. His answer to the faculty 
of the University of Paris is typical 
when, instead of replying to the 
charges leveled against him he an- 
swers by denouncing the faculty of 
Paris as “the greatest spiritual har- 
lot under the sun and the back door 
to hell.” Luther is all heat and 
noise. Every argument is intensely 
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personal with him, as is every doc- 
trine. He cannot disassociate a state- 
ment from the man who makes it; 
he attacks not the man’s argument 
but the man who argues. 

From such a person we cannot ex- 
pect a systematic, reasoned body of 
doctrine. Nor do we get it. Luther’s 
mind is never in centrol; it is em- 
ployed by his will impulsively, dis- 
missed on impulse and used again 
when he felt the impulse to employ 
it. The man Luther abdicated to the 
animal in himself. His reason was 
always the tool of his desire. This is 
a fact which Luther recognized and 
to which he surrendered himself, for 
he makes no attempt to be logical, or 
even rational, in either his thinking 
or his writing. This non-rational 
attitude is summed up in his prin- 
ciple that “no good work happens as 
the result of one’s own wisdom; but 
everything must happen in a stu- 
por.” 

His works are full of strong state- 
ments and moving passages, but 
they are also full of contradictions 
— which Luther is quite content.| 

en he is faced with a difficult 


problem that he cannot solve by a 
simple declaration, he finds it more 
agreeable to flee from the problem 


than to tackle it. When he found 
the problem of deciding on marriage 
cases too complicated he threw up 
the intellectual—and doctrinal— 
sponge. “I have cast it from me,” 
he wrote, “and have written to sev- 
eral persons that, in the name of all 
devils, they should do as they see 
fit.” But at the same time he insists 
that those who inveigh against the 
marriage of priests and nuns are 
“public assassins, robbers, traitors, 
liars and miscreants.” And again 
he dismisses arguments against his 
teaching thus: “I would not answer 
such asses, nor reply to their vain, 
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monotonous babbling about the 
word sola, otherwise than to say: 
Luther will have it so, and says he is 
a doctor superior to all other doctors 
in all popedom. Thus shall it be.” 

There have been many persons 
who were happily non-rational. But 
there are few indeed who have made 
so vicious an assault on reason as 
did this “maker of the modern 
mind.” In 1536 he wrote: “I shall 
have to chop off the head of philos- 
ophy.” Again: “One should learn 
philosophy only as one learns witch- 
craft, that is to destroy it.” Aris- 
totle, he tells us, is an “urchin who 
must be put in the pigsty or don- 
key’s stable”; the Sorbonne is “that 
mother of all errors’; the theolo- 
gians of Louvain are “coarse don- 
keys, cursed sows, bellies of blas- 
phemers, epicurean swine, heretics 
and idolators, putrid puddles, the 
cursed broth of hell.” 


But it is not philosophy and phi- 
losophers alone that Luther attacks. 


It is reason itself. Luther attacks 
man’s very mind. “Reason,” he 
wrote, “is contrary to faith ...In 
believers it should be killed and 
buried.” He condemns reason more 
specifically because he thinks it “is 
the devil’s handmaid and does noth- 
ing but blaspheme and dishonor all 
that God says or does.” All through 
his mature life he dealt his heaviest 
blows at man’s reason, but he found 
it hard to overcome, as he bitterly 
complains. “Alas, in this life reason 
is never completely destroyed.” But 
he fought it to the very end. In one 
of his last sermons he warned his 
listeners of the arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture by “that pros- 
titute, human reason.” 

Thus Luther’s first permanent 
contribution toward the making of 
the modern mind was an attack on 
the mind itself. 


The key article of Luther’s the- 
ology is the doctrine of trust in 
Christ, the importance of which he 
fully realized. “It is not allowed,” 
he proclaimed, “either to deviate 
from, or to surrender this article, 
even though heaven and earth fall, 
Everything is founded upon this 
article, which we teach and by 
which we live in defiance of the 
pope, the devil, and the world.” 
Luther’s new theology of trust was 
made for man. A human desire for 
spiritual security was its point of 
departure; man’s spiritual satisfac- 
tion was its purpose. And man re- 
mains supreme within its system, 
for it is a homocentric rather than a 
theocentric religion. Man, whose 
worldly supremacy had been re- 
asserted by the Renaissance, is given 
spiritual sovereignty over his soul 
and the very heavens by the Luther- 
an system. By blind trust he over- 
comes even God. “The Christian,” 
Luther wrote, “becomes by faith so 
exalted above all things that he is 
made spiritual lord of all; for there 
is nothing that can hinder his being 
saved. He may snap his fingers at 
the devil, and need no longer trem- 
ble before the wrath of God.” Luther 
has discovered the formula for eat- 
ing your religious cake and having 
it too. 

In the new religion, indeed, every- 
one becomes his own priest and 
prophet. Each man’s revelation 
from God is to be found in the Bible; 
each is empowered to interpret the 
word of God as he feels fit. “We are 
not only kings and the freest of all 
men,” is the way Luther put it, “but 
also priests forever ... If we are all 
priests, how then shall we. not have 
the right to discriminate and judge 
what is right or wrong in faith?” 
Thus Luther projects that vicious 
creation of the Renaissance, indi- 
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yidualism, into the religious field. 
After him individualism came to 
pervade all fields of thought and en- 
deavor in the Western world. Man 
made religion to satisfy his own 
whims, and in time every man be- 
came his own priest, pope, and 
prophet. Each man made his God 
to his own likeness. 

Most important among his contri- 
butions to modern mentality was 
Luther’s pessimistic view of man, 
who, he believes, is essentially wick- 
ed. Man is sinful to the marrow of 
his bones. Not only is he weak and 


inclined to vice, as Catholic the- 


ologians of the time held, but he is 
utterly depraved, thoroughly vi- 
cious. He can “desire and do only 
evil.” In man, says Luther, “the 
spiritual powers have been not only 
corrupted by sin, but absolutely de- 
stroyed; so that there is now noth- 
ing in them but a depraved reason 
and a will that is the enemy and op- 
ponent of God, whose only thought 
is war against God.” 

If man can do only evil, if as 
Luther’s thirty-first thesis held, 
“the just man sins in every good 
work,” then the distinction between 
good and evil is meaningless. Then 
there is no reason for not following 
Luther’s often repeated advice: 
“Seek out the society of your boon 
companions, drink, play, talk baw- 
dy, and amuse yourself.” Luther 
had reason for being pessimistic 
about this creature man. He had 
degraded his reason and had re- 
leased the animal in him. And he 
had denied him free will. 

His famous analogy on will was 
given to the world in these words: 
“The human will stands like a sad- 
dle-horse between the two [God and 
the devil]. If God mounts into the 
saddle, man wills and goes forward 
as God wills . . . But if the devil is 


the horseman, then man wills and 
acts as the devil wills. He has no 
power to run to one or the other of 
the two riders and offer himself to 
him, but the riders fight to obtain 
possession of the animal.” Thus 
the animal man is irresponsible for 
his so-called human actions; re- 
sponsibility can attach only to 
whichever rider is in the saddle— 
God or the devil. The great drama 
of salvation_is played out between 
God and the devil. Men are only 
passive instruments, the loci of the 
drama; they are not personae dra- 
matis. 

Debasing man, the new Lutheran 
religion blessed and glorified the 
state. Luther’s original intention 
was not to help create absolute rule, 
but he was pre-eminently an oppor- 
tunist and he did not hesitate to 
adapt his political theorizing to the 
necessities of the moment. He need- 
ed the support of German princes to 
make his revolt succeed, and he was 
fearful of the excesses to which his 
early followers, like Stibner and 
Miinzer, carried his doctrine of lib- 
erty. So he invoked the protection 
of the secular arm, both to consoli- 
date his gains and to offer an in- 
ducement to other princes to adopt 
his religion. 

“We must firmly establish secular 
law and the sword,” he therefore 
wrote, “that no one may doubt that 
it is in the world by God’s will and 
ordinance.” The real Christian, it 
is true, would be good without the 
sword hanging over his head. But 
there are no real Christians; man is 
essentially bad. “Since, however, 
no one is by nature Christian or 
pious, but every one sinful and evil, 
God places the restraints of the law 
upon them all, so that they may not 
dare give rein to their desires and 
commit outward, wicked deeds.” 
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Everyone, therefore, is subject to 
secular rule. Of course only an- 
archists have denied this. But few 
have gone so far as Luther in ex- 
tolling the sword and debasing the 
man over whose head it hangs. 
“Stern, hard civil rule is necessary 
in the world,” he insisted. “No one 
need think that the world can be 
ruled without blood. The civil 
sword shall and must be red and 
bloody.” 

His little work On Secular Au- 
thority, written in 1523, remained a 
source of satisfaction to him all 
through life. “I would fain boast,” 
he said later, that “since the age of 
the Apostles, the secular sword and 
authority have never been described 
so clearly or praised so splendidly, 
as by me.” Luther insisted continu- 
ally and vehemently on passive 
obedience to the secular prince. 
“There are no better works than to 
obey and serve all those who are set 
over us as superiors. For this rea- 
son also disobedience is a greater 
sin than murder, unchastity, theft, 
and dishonesty, and all that these 
may include.” Under no condition 
may the prince be resisted or dis- 
obeyed, even if he act unjustly. “It 
is in no wise proper for anyone who 
would be a Christian to set himself 
up against his government, whether 
it act justly or unjustly.” 

But Luther did not content him- 
self with merely stating the princi- 
ple of passive obedience. He made 
it abundantly clear that he con- 
temned the people and revered the 
prince. In his Sincere Exhortation 
to all Christians to Guard Against 
Rebellion Luther asserted that the 
authorities alone, and not “Herr 
Omnes” had the right to enforce 
the truths of the Gospel. For Herr 
Omnes—the mob— Luther had 
nothing but contempt. “The princes 
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of this world are gods, the common 
people are Satan. . . . 1 would rather 
suffer a prince doing wrong than a 
people doing right.” 

Luther was consistent in glorify- 
ing the prince and in justifying his 
every action. When the peasants 
revolted he cursed them thus: 
“You powerless, coarse peasants 
and asses, would that you were 
blasted by lightning!” And he in- 
sisted that it would be well if serf- 
dom and slavery were revived. To 
the princes he appealed for strong 
measures with the sword. “Let him 
who is able, in whatsoever manner 
he can, cut and thrust, strangle and 
strike at random, as if he were in 
the midst of mad dogs.” This was 
a literally consistent stand for him 
to take; it was the reverse side of 
his low estimate of depraved man’s 
inherent viciousness. Man had been 
deprived of his free will, and his 
reason was only “the devil’s great- 
est whore.” He was only a special 
kind of animal, who was to be un- 
der the absolute prince and ruled 
like a “mad dog.” Man could not 
consistently claim rights against the 
state; he could only assert superior 
force. There remained no ground 
for resisting the whim of the abso- 
lute prince. 

Luther allotted more and more 
specific functions to the princes of 
his day, and thus he made signifi- 
cant contributions toward building 
the modern state in actuality as well 
as justifying it in theory. Church 
properties and the functions attend- 
ant upon them were assigned by 
Luther to the princes. Among the 
most important of these were the 
control of education and the promo- 
tion and regulation of worship. 
Other less important functions were 
turned over to the prince, such as 
marriage, which Luther elaimed 
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was “a purely temporal matter, 
such as raiment and food, house 
and courtyard, subject to secular 
authority.” All these functions 
strengthened the prince’s control 
over his subjects, emasculating edu- 
cation and religion, the two strong- 
est remaining fields of independent 
human endeavor not then under 
secular authority. Luther denied 
the individual, as a human person, 
the right to stand up against the 
prince; he further weakened oppo- 
sition to absolutism by putting edu- 
cation and religion in the prince’s 
hands. 

The results of the Lutheran 
movement on history and on the 
modern mind proceeded independ- 
ently of Luther’s desires. Although 
these results were not what he en- 
visaged, nor were they due to him 
alone, they occurred as they did 
principally because of the tone he 
gave to the Protestant revolt and the 
religious sanction he put upon 
movements already under way. We 
can sum up the results thus: 

European unity, already wearing 
thin with the rise of the national 
state, was precariously weakened. 
Europe was divided up into re- 
ligious groups whose boundaries co- 
incided with national groupings, 
and thus national divisions became 
deeper and harder to span. This 
new religious division made war- 
fare more terrible and bitter than 
it had formerly been; it added to 
it a religious sanction and a crusad- 
ing urge, and for some centuries all 
soldiers were God’s agents as well 
as the prince’s. 

Luther increased and deepened 
individualism, an attitude of mind 
which was to pervade the history of 
the Western world down till today. 
Luther’s creed was religious indi- 
vidualism, which did away with an 


intermediary priesthood, with a 
hierarchical organization in the 
Church, with a sacramental system, 
with a body of the faithful in com- 
munion with each other and with 
those already saved. It put each 
man completely on his own re- 
sources and left him to achieve his 
own salvation by a simple act of 
trust; it left each man free to de- 
cide what is a matter of faith and 
what is heresy. 

Luther’s attack on reason had 
lasting results. Although, as he 
himself complained, “in this life 
reason is never completely de- 
stroyed,” nevertheless there is a 
strong anti-intellectual undertone 
throughout most of modern history. 
Luther’s distrust of human reason 
will crop out time and time again. 
Occasionally even his hatred of the 
mind will come to the surface. A 
direct connection with modern sub- 
jectivism, especially the German 
variety of it, can easily be traced to 
Luther’s pen. Voluntarism, wish- 
ful-thinking, thinking-with-your- 
blood, and sentimentalism are all 
legitimate progeny of Luther’s at- 
tack on the reason. 

In one way Luther undid a good 
accomplishment of the preceding 
age. Men of the Renaissance had 
put man, as a human being, on a 
pedestal. They had exalted human 
reason and they had glorified hu- 
man freedom. They had insisted 
that man was naturally good, that 
he was capable of accomplishing 
untold wonders through the use of 
his natural faculties. They had 
made the world a wonderful place 
of adventure where the brave and 
the ruthless could cut their way 
through the forests—and other men 
—to arrive at the desired goal of 
fame, fortune and power. They had 
gone to an extreme in stressing 
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man’s innate goodness and his self- 
sufficiency. Luther answered by go- 
ing to the opposite extreme in 
stressing man’s depravity. Where 
the Renaissance exalted the intel- 
lect, Luther attacked it as a vicious 
thing; where the Renaissance had 
glorified free will, Luther flatly de- 
nied it; where the Renaissance 
praised worldly human endeavor, 
Luther asserted that all human ac- 
tions are essentially vicious, that 
“the just man sins in every good 
work.” 

Luther’s contribution toward the 
building and the justifying of the 
absolute state is large. He glorified 
the prince and, as prince, blessed 
his every action, just or unjust. He 


took from under man the platform 
on which he had stood as a human 
person and on the basis of which 
he could defy unjust aggression by 
the state. 

Finally, Luther’s contribution to- 
ward building modern capitalistic 
society is not negligible. By means 
of his revolutionary religious doc- 
trine he had separated heaven and 
earth. He put the soul of the trust- 
ing man into heaven and left his 
body free for unlimited, religious- 
ly uncontrolled activity on earth. 
Man’s energy, formerly divided be- 
tween earning salvation and earn- 
ing a livelihood, is now directed into 
the single channel of worldly activ- 
ity—a very modern trait. 


MASTERPIECE OF A WARLORD 


By Nina WILLIS WALTER 


HIS is your art, subject to no art’s law, 

This grotesque creature neither man nor beast, 
That, browsing on human hearts, makes ghoulish feast 
Of children caught beneath one cruel claw. 

Red within its greedy, dripping maw, 

Cities and souls are mingled, West and East, 
Drowned in the bubbles of a horrid yeast. 
Is this the vision that the prophet saw? 


Reason rejects this travesty on art 

Built by a madman. Love would tear it down, 
Of its disgusting form would leave no trace, 
And let the madness from the earth depart. 
Entranced no longer by the fearful frown, 

We break the hypnotic bonds of Horror’s face. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


By RutH KATHERINE ByRNS 


66 E have company,” my three- 

year-old daughter announced 
as she met me at the front door. I 
was late that afternoon in getting 
home from the university and I had 
to get dinner and then re-read The 
Tempest before I could get started 
on writing examination questions 
on the Emperor Jones and Hamlet. 

“Oh, dear,” I said. “Who is it?” 

“Mrs. Jones. She’s very extreme- 
ly.” The three-year-old vocabulary, 
sometimes a little unconventional, 
was always expressive. 

I went in. Seated before the little 
white fireplace in the sitting room 
was a large Negro woman. 

“This is Mrs. Jones,” explained 
Alice who takes care of the baby. 
“She came to see you.” 

Mrs. Jones stood up. She was six 
feet tall, broad shouldered, and big 
like a football player. 

“How do you do!” said Mrs. 
Jones with great energy in her tone. 
“I’ve come to help you out. Every 
day from now on!” 

“I’m so glad,” I said. There were 
so many things that I needed help 
with— 

“Yes, I work at the hospital until 
four-thirty every day. I had a 
patient there — Mrs. Martin — not 
really my patient for I’m not a 
nurse, I clean—and she said she 
was a friend of yours. So you know 
how nice she is. I washed out a few 
of her things—took them home at 
night and washed and ironed them 
for her. I hate to see pretty bed 
jackets getting gray with this Chi- 
cago dirt. Anyway, she said she 


thought I should do something 
more than just work at the hospi- 
tal for sick people—I should get in- 
to a regular home. And then she 
told me about you folks. And that 
your woman leaves every day at 
four and it seemed to her and to 
me too that I could do a lot for you 
between four-thirty and seven- 
thirty. Ill have to leave by seven- 
thirty.” 

Mrs. Martin was the wife of an 
elderly professor who had made a 
lot of money writing books. They 
had a big house of their own and a 
cook, a maid, and a houseman. 
We’d had them for dinner once and 
I had cooked the dinner. I knew 
Mrs. Martin felt sorry for us—a 
husband who had written no text- 
books, a wife who not only worked 
but who also had children and 
cooked! 

As I thought this over, Mrs. Jones 
smiled at me. Her smile was good- 


_-natured and direct. Her teeth were 


mostly gold. 

“How many gold chains does Mrs. 
Jones have in her mouth?” asked 
the three-year-old. 

“These aren’t gold chains, Sugar. 
They’re teeth. Real gold teeth.” 
Mrs. Jones knew how to handle 
children. She was hired, I decided, 
even as she had decided it, appar- 
ently, before I got home. 

“When I get big I want gold 
chains for my teeth, too,” said my 
daughter. “A whole mouth full of 
gold chains.” 

“When you get big, Sugar, you'll 
sure enough have gold chains for 
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your teeth and gold rims for your 
glasses and gold rings for your ears 
and gold thimbles for your fingers. 
Maybe even gold paint for your toe 
nails. Plenty of gold coming for 
you, Sugar.” 

Then her tone changed. 

“Tll take these curtains right 
down and let out the hems and then 
wash and iron them for you. 
They’re too short and they’d look 
better with a little starch. But I like 
the green blue. It’s a nice color 
with the books and all their cover 
color.” 

“Mrs. Jones has gold paint on her 
toenails and gold chains in her 
mouth,” said the three-year-old as 
she mounted her tricycle, circled 
the sofa, and rode out of the room. 

“Let that go until another day,” I 
suggested. “You can get the vege- 
tables ready for dinner if you feel 
like beginning to work today. And 
you can get acquainted with our 
flat and our things.” 

“Listen, Honey. I’m sixty-four 
years old and I know how to find 
my way around a house.” 

“Sixty-four!” I exclaimed. She 
didn’t look more than forty-five. 

“Yes’m. Sixty-four. I’ll be sixty- 
five in April. On the twenty-fourth 
of April. That’s my birthday. The 
twenty-fourth of April.” 

I repeated the date to myself. It 
was one I mustn’t forget. 

We were having pork chops for 
dinner with potatoes and carrots 
and peas. Four pots to be washed 
if I had got dinner. But Mrs. Jones 
found a casserole, sliced the pota- 
toes in it, then placed sliced car- 
rots on top of the potatoes, a layer 
of peas on top of the carrots, pep- 
per and salt and a bay leaf, then 
the pork chops on top. Over it all 
she poured a tin of tomatoes and 
then she set it in the hot oven. 
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Before she washed the lettuce she 
wet a dish towel under the cold 
water faucet, put it in the refrigera- 
tor and turned down the tempera- 
ture. When the lettuce was washed 
she dropped it in the cold dish 
towel as if it were a sack, and shook 
it to dry crispness. 

I forgot about reading The Tem- 
pest and watched the magic in the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Jones took a jar of the 
baby’s strained apricots and apples 
and heated it. When it was warm 
she melted a cupful of brown sugar 
in it and poured the mixture into a 
buttered cake tin. She made a 
quick cake batter which she poured 
in, gently, on the fruit and sugar 
syrup. 

Never before had we had an up- 
side-down cake quite so delicious. 
Nor, we agreed, had we ever before 
had such a good pork chop and 
vegetable dinner. Nor such a per- 
fect salad. 

Mrs. Jones left promptly at sev- 
en-thirty while we were drinking 
her hot, strong coffee. 

“Very risky,” my friends said at 
first. “You don’t even know that 
she does work in the hospital. And 
where doés she go at seven-thirty? 
Did you see her recommendations?” 

Mrs. Jones came every day. 
Every dinner was wonderful. Nor- 
ma who had always been efficient 
and neat, now worked harder than 
ever to leave everything shining 
and absolutely clean when she left 
at four. But Mrs. Jones, coming in 
at four-thirty—the hospital was 
only a block away—could always 
find something that needed to be 
done. 

Every drawer was straightened, 
every mirror and picture-glass pol- 
ished, every piece of silver gleam- 
ing, every book dusted. The Coro- 
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nation mugs and grandmother’s 
china and grandfather’s decanters 
were washed without being chipped 
and put back into a shining cup- 
poard. Never before had we lived 
in such order and cleanliness. 

We invited guests to tea, guests 
for cocktails, and guests for din- 
ner. Mrs. Jones took care of them 
all. She always understood peo- 
ple’s names and remembered them. 
She whispered recipes for biscuits 
and desserts to everyone who 
praised her cooking. She moved a 
couch into the kitchen so that any 
of our friends who wanted to talk 
to her while she cooked would have 
a comfortable place to sit. 

Norma, not to be outdone, enam- 
eled the kitchen wall a gleaming 
fire-truck red. Alice hung a set of 
Chinese tinkling bells that someone 
had sent the three-year-old on the 
light fixture in the kitchen and the 
pater familias tacked up some 
beautiful Swedish prints above the 
stove and the sink. The three-year- 
old told everyone that Mrs. Jones 
had gold toenails and, gold toenails 
or not, everyone envied us Mrs. 
Jones. 

Mrs. Jones told us about her 
daughter in St. Louis. She had 
worked for the same family for 
twenty-two years. That daughter 
wasn’t married. The man she was 
going to marry was killed in the 
last war. 

And she told us about her mar- 
ried daughter in Memphis. She had 
eighteen-year-old twin daughters 
who were going to college. Maybe 
they’d both be teachers like us. 

But she told us mostly about her 
son. He was her baby. He was 
thirty years old and he was a ser- 
geant in the army. He had been in 
England and then in France and 
now he wrote her every week-end 


from England again. He was going 
to some sort of school, she said. 

“It was for his sake I moved 
north,” she told us. “We decided 
it would be better for him to be 
drafted from a northern state than 
from the south. And look at him 
now. A _ sergeant and going to 
school. He always said he’d try to 
go as high as a black man could.” 

“You live alone in Chicago?” we 
asked. 

“No, Honey, I live with my other 
daughter. The one who is studying 
to be a stenographer. We have a 
room up on Oakland Boulevard. 
She’s a good girl—not so young 
any more and not so bright as my 
boy — she’s thirty-two. But she 
saved her money so she could study 
and better herself. If she can pass 
a civil service examination it won’t 
matter that she’s colored. She stud- 
ies hard.” 

As Mrs. Jones talked she would 
be mending a sheet or ironing one 
of the baby’s dresses. 

Mrs. Jones told us many times 
about the plans for her birthday. 

The housekeeper at the hospital 
had promised her a party with a 
cake and ice cream and coffee for 
all the cleaning women who quit at 
four-thirty. Everyone was going to 
work fast on that day and they 
would have the party at four. 
Mrs. Jones was the oldest woman in 
the housekeeping department. The 
housekeeper was a very nice lady. 

“Nicer than some of the nurses. 
I just can’t see how anybody knows 
enough a be a nurse if she doesn’t 
know enough to be friendly to a 
black woman who is going to be 
sixty-five in April.” 

What should we get her for her 
birthday, we wondered. Something 
beautiful and something she didn’t 
need, we decided. 
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On the Saturday night a week 
and a half before her birthday Mrs. 
Jones left us, as usual, at seven- 
thirty. She was going to get the 
trolley on Cottage Grove Avenue 
and get off at a super-market near 
her room to buy groceries that her 
daughter — the one studying ste- 
nography—would need on Sunday 
and for breakfasts during the com- 
ing week. The cashier knew Mrs. 
Jones at that super-market and 
would cash the salary check we had 
given her. 

The next day, Sunday, was the 
first time in three months that Mrs. 
Jones didn’t come. We worried 
about her, especially after we had 
called the hospital and learned that 
she hadn’t come to work there 
either. 

On Monday, shortly after four- 
thirty, she appeared. When she 
walked in we were startled at her 
appearance. Her head was ban- 
daged, one eye was swollen shut, 
and one hand was in bandages. 
She sat down. 

“Don’t worry, Honey. I’m just 
a little faint. Couldn’t eat today. 
And by head is throbbing. [I'll be 
all right, Honey.” 

“Have you got a towel on your 
head?” asked the three-year-old. 

“No, Sugar, just a real sweet ban- 
dage to cover up my poor sore head. 
Nine stitches they took.” 

Toast and soft-boiled eggs and 
tea with a little rum in it revived 
her and she told us the story. 

It happened Saturday night, at 
about eight-thirty. She never liked 
to be out that late. She was afraid 
on the streets in Chicago. It wasn’t 
like the South. That’s why she left 
every night at seven-thirty. At any 
rate, she had a bag of groceries in 
one hand and her purse in the oth- 
er. She stopped at a street corner 
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to let a car pass. A man stopped 
near her. He had something in his 
hand. Then there were blows on 
her head and on the hand she threw 
up to protect herself. The next 
thing she knew, it was the follow- 
ing day and she was in a hospital, 
eye, head, and hand injured. But 
not so badly that she couldn't 
work! 

Mrs. Jones swept the back porch 
that day and poured pails of hot 
suds on it. Soap suds wouldn’t hurt 
the sun flowers that were coming up 
outside along the porch wall. Then 
she arranged the books and toys in 
the nursery. Alice never seemed to 
get to do that. 

Each day she felt better. We 
gave her a green jersey turban to 
wind over the bandages and some 
sun glasses to hide the swollen eye. 
By the end of the week her eye and 
her hand were nearly back to nor- 
mal. 

“The stitches in my head are 
to come out Thursday,” she told 
us. “Remember what day that is, 
Honey? Yes, ma’am, that’s my 
birthday.” 

“Mrs. Jones has gold stitches in 
her head to match the gold chains 
in her mouth and the gold toenails 
on her feet,” sang the three-year- 
old. 

On the morning of the twenty- 
fourth we went down to the loop 
and got our birthday gift for Mrs. 
Jones. Norma made her a birthday 
cake. Twelve eggs! 

At four-thirty Mrs. Jones arrived. 
She had a large orchid pinned to 
her plain black coat. 

“Happy birthday to you!” we all 
shouted. 

She thanked -us quietly and we 
gave her our gift. Something she 
didn’t need, something beautiful. 
Again she thanked us gravely. Then 
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Alice brought in the cake with its 
closely circled sixty-five candles all 
alight. But still there was some- 
thing a little wrong. 

“Did you have your birthday 
party at the hospital?” we asked. 

“Yes, we had a nice party there. 
Everyone came to it. They gave me 
this orchid. And I had a good let- 
ter from my son.” 

“Are the gold head-stitches all 
ripped out?” asked the three year 
old. 

“No, Sugar, they aren’t. You see I 
made a mistake.” 


“Didn’t you have stitches any of 
the time?” asked the little girl. 

“My mistake was that I thought 
because I worked at this hospital 
and because they were so nice to 
me about my work always, I could 
get the stitches taken out there. My 
doctor thought so too. He gave me 
a letter saying they should come 
out today. But the doctors here, 
they couldn’t take them out. This 
hospital doesn’t take care of colored 
patients.” 

Mrs. Jones blew out the candles 
on her cake. 


GETHSEMANE 


By Sister Mary Dominic, O.P. 


was a garden of delight 


God made for man, 


And walked therein with him at close of day; 
But here the cedars dark enfold the night 


Where God-made-man 


Falls prone upon the stricken earth to pray. 
Buds on the bough and young birds waking 


God saw were good, 


In that fair dawn of His first making. 
But now that day is dead; 
Sin-haunted and a place of dread 


This other garden lies, 


Giving no solace now to God’s sad eyes. 
Darkly the cedars loom, grim shadow making, 
And, lonely in their gloom, 

Christ’s heart is breaking. 
















ENIUS being extraordinary im- 

aginative quality coupled with 
the capacity for taking infinite 
pains in its tasks, it is astonishing 
that some of the world’s greatest 
painters were not successful in re- 
ligious themes to the extent they 
were in secular subjects. No one 
will even attempt to deny that 
man’s spiritual aspirations repre- 
sent whatever of nobility he pos- 
sesses. As such they should nat- 
urally command the painter’s ut- 
most, regardless of his own emo- 
tional or philosophic reactions to 
them. That they have not always 
done so argues nothing against the 
subject, but clearly against the limi- 
tations of the painter. 

Almost as long ago as apostolic 
times the Church recognized the 
vital importance of painting espe- 
cially, and to a slightly lesser de- 
gree of all the truly decorative fine 
arts, as a universal language for 
visual instruction. Even today, 
when we are supposed to be un- 
usually literate, we appreciate the 
power of painting—to confine our- 
selves for the sake of brevity to but 
a single art. A Chinese painting, 
for example, speaks with unmis- 
takable clarity to American, French- 
man, Spaniard; to any man of any 
speech. No translator is needed to 
make understandable the beauty of 
form and color, the harmony and 
rhythm of perfect composition, the 
human appeal of subject maiter. 
When the theme of a painting has 
any significance beyond its aesthetic 
values, even the lower grades of in- 





THE ROUNDED GENIUS OF TITIAN 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 





telligence derive some ideas, perhaps 
some subconscious benefits from it. 
With a wisdom we of today would 
do well to consider rather thought- 
fully, the early clerics recognized 
the teaching value of mosaics and 
frescoes in making the illiterate 
masses understand more clearly the 
doctrines of the Church and the 
significance of the spoken message 
of salvation. A priest could explain 
orally forever the beauty and power 
of the life of Christ, recite the Beati- 
tudes, even dramatize the Sermon 
on the Mount. His hearers would 
get something from it. But let them 
see in strong and appealing colors 
on wall or ceiling what they had 
been told, and the story became real, 
its characters and incidents per- 
sonal and connected and logical. 
Through the centuries there grew 
up in Italy a devout group of paint- 
ers in Florence, Siena and Umbria 
who gave their lives to making 
graphic what the Church had to 
give to mankind. It is enough here 
to say of these schools that they 
largely put religious and philosophi- 
cal ideas before them as their goals, 
clothed these ideas in recognizable 
forms, and finally applied color to 
them. Somewhat later the Vene- 
tian School conceived its mission in 
a very different way. Venice was 
not a focus of the intense idealism 
and spirituality that characterized 
Florence and Assisi, Siena and their 
sister communities. The city was, 
of course, Catholic; but to the man 
of the lagoons, with the face and 
the policy of his city turned stead- 
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fastly to the East rather than to- 
ward Rome, religion was much 
more only a necessary function 
among many necessary functions 
than his spiritual reason for being. 
The natural consequence was that 
Venetian art, when it began to ma- 
ture, did so along civic rather than 
religious lines. Except for a very few 
notable examples, the greatest Vene- 
tian religious paintings are not in 
the churches of the city but in secu- 
lar or semi-religious institutions. 

It is all the more remarkable 
therefore that Titian, easily and 
permanently the greatest of all 
Venetian painters, should have had 
so complete a genius that his great- 
est work, considered by competent 
critics to be perhaps the greatest 
painting ever put forth by man in 
any land or time, was his vision of 
the “Assumption of the Virgin.” 
The quality of mind, the depth of 
personal character that made Titian 
able to paint without a trace of 
vulgarity exquisitely lovely pagan 
myths and voluptuous female fig- 
ures for his wealthy patrons, en- 
abled him to turn with even greater 
mastery—when he was permitted to 
give his powers their full scope—to 
such themes as assumptions, an- 
nunciations, entombments, cruci- 
fixions, martyrdoms, and to execute 
them with a freshness, a power, a 
reverence and a technical skill un- 
matched by any other painter. The 
incredible flow of canvases from his 
brush, averaging one picture a 
month for more than eighty years, 
covers the entire field of painting, 
with particular emphasis upon por- 
traiture, mythology, allegory and 
those great religious works which 
have made him loved where his 
great contemporary Michelangelo 
has merely the public admiration 
and respect. The difference may be 


summed up in a single phrase to the 
effect that where the Florentine was 
a visionary philosopher, the Vene- 
tian was warmly humanist; in other 
words, few understand Michel- 
angelo but everyone understands 
Titian. 

The possession of any gift by hu- 
manity presupposes a correlative 
duty. Mere knowledge is worthless 
unless he who possesses it transmits 
it understandably to his fellows. 
Most genius subconsciously feels 
this and toils earnestly to distribute 
its gifts as widely as possible. Few, 
however, possess the cool wisdom to 
refuse to confine themselves to one 
type of work. The portraitist does 
not usually attempt landscape nor 
the marine painter the human like- 
ness. It is only the universal genius 
who happens also to be a man of 
strong personal character who can 
turn with equal facility and power 
from one field to another and plow 
all equally well. 


Titian’s story is so diversified, so 
utterly sane and reasonable, and 
moreover so extended, that we have 
barely time to consider two mani- 
festations of it as it is displayed by 
his towering supremacy in the an- 
tipodal spheres of the flesh and of 
the spirit. Before we can consider 
either one, we must agree upon a 
point of departure. Art is never 
concerned with morals in the sense 
that it endeavors to emphasize 
them; neither does it attempt to 
conquer the passions of humanity, 
but rather to represent them under 
such balanced control that we rec- 
ognize them for what they are and 
may judge accordingly. It must be 
remembered, also, as Faure pointed 
out in his history of art, that the man 
who governs his life only by wis- 
dom is the opposite of wise, while 








he who heeds only the sensual im- 
pulses is totally ignorant of liberty. 

Most genius is the imbalance 
caused by the predominance of cer- 
tain qualities at the expense of oth- 
ers. In Titian, however, nature 
seemed to have presented in one hu- 
man being a perfectly rounded na- 
ture, able always to follow that un- 
deviating middle course of such 
rightness that no quality was em- 
phasized at the expense of any 
other. Lacking virtually all formal 
schooling, he was yet a welcome 
member of the so-called “Academy” 
(founded by Aldus Manutius) 
whose language was Greek, and 
and whose members included the 
most famous diplomats, poets, 
scholars, statesmen and men of af- 
fairs of the day. Himself a man of 
unchallenged personal rectitude, his 
closest associate for thirty years was 
rascally Pietro Aretino, the poet and 
satiric commentator whose black 
record of venality, loose living and 
even paid treachery still stands as 
the low-water mark of Renaissance 
morality. And in his painting, it is 
exceedingly difficult to find salient 
points for either praise or blame to 
the exclusion of others because he 
always produced work so close to 
perfection, whatever the theme 
treated, that criticism is all but im- 
possible. 

It was this perfectly rounded na- 
ture that enabled the young painter 
barely established as a master in his 
early thirties, to produce the glori- 
ous “Assumption” already men- 
tioned. It was a picture, curiously 
enough, which gave the pious Fran- 
ciscan monks who ordered it a very 
bad time indeed while it was being 
painted. Father German—or Zer- 
man, as the Venetian dialect called 
him—wanted the painting to hang 
above the high altar of the great 
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church of the Frari in a peculiar 
light combined of semi-gloom and 
strong visibility. The size was as 
heroic as the subject. The tremen- 
dous panel measured more than 
twenty-two feet, six inches in height 
by eleven feet, eight inches in 
width. Naturally it had to be paint- 
ed in an erect position, with a scaf- 
fold so arranged that the artist 
could move about readily over its 
vast surface. 

What neither Father German nor 
his fellow monks could understand 
was the necessity for foreshorten- 
ing, for exaggeration in certain 
planes, for striking color and treat- 
ment as a whole. Steadily Titian 


painted on unheeding their anxious 
comments, their protests that this 
was like no “Assumption” anyone 
had ever seen before, that the figures 
of the Apostles were grotesquely 


huge and heavy, the Virgin mon- 
strously big and so on. Poor Father 
German hovering about like a dis- 
stressed mother bird with one chick, 
was fearful, apologetic to the al- 
ready famous painter, but convinced 
secretly that he had made a dread- 
ful and perhaps very costly blunder. 
Titian must have had a bad time 
despite his nerves of steel and sel- 
dom ruffled temper. Even when the 
painting was completed, in the ele- 
gant carved marble frame Father 
German had had made for it, and 
swung up into place above the high 
altar, not only he but all his fellows 
were afraid of what the world would 
say on the unveiling. Only Titian 
smiled and said nothing. 

Sunday morning, St. Bernardino’s 
Day, March 20, 1518, dawned upon 
a very uneasy and restless Francis- 
can community. At the very last 
minute they plagued the painter so 
that Titian threatened to withdraw 
the painting and keep it himself. 
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Much of this had gone abroad, and 
the church was even more tightly 
jammed than had been expected, 
with two important men in the 
throng: Sanudo, the chronicler who 
recorded the spectacle for us, and 
Adorno, the imperial Ambassador to 
Venice. The moment Adorno saw 
the glowing miracle of beauty, he 
offered on behalf of the Emperor to 
buy it on the spot. The great con- 
gregation enthusiastically applaud- 
ed it. The doubting Franciscans, at 
Jast seeing their treasure in the 
light for which it had been painted, 
and hearing the joyous acclaim all 
about them, realized they had not 
only the largest but the most beau- 
tiful and perfect picture Venice had 
ever seen. 

Titian, however greatly he had 
been esteemed before, instantly be- 
came the supreme head of the Vene- 


tian School, a member by right of 
achievement of that rare and select 
body of shining genius sought out 
by the greatest in every other field. 
Almost overnight he was so over- 
whelmed with demands for his 
work that he could give attention to 


only the most important. Those 
who have not seen either the origi- 
nal or studied any of the innumera- 
ble photographic or colored repro- 
ductions of it available all over the 
world, have missed seeing perhaps 
the most important of all single re- 
ligious pictures, which is in itself 
so astonishing a revelation of artis- 
tic vision, knowledge and skill that 
analysis but makes it the greater 
the longer we study it. 

Though the formalized rules of 
pictorial composition had not dur- 
ing Titian’s lifetime been complete- 
ly rationalized and codified, the 
painter knew instinctively that he 
must have a definite center of inter- 
est in his design. Since his theme 


was the ascending Virgin, she nat- 
urally had to form this central 
focus. The theme was old before 
Titian was born, yet because of the 
genius with which he conceived his 
execution of the subject, his treat- 
ment was as fresh and simple as it 
was overwhelmingly powerful and 
rich in color. It was, as the monks 
said, unlike any previous treatment 
of the theme. 

To obey that law of physiology 
which proves to us that the human 
eyes are at least semi-independent 
instruments which permit us to per- 
ceive without our actually willing 
them to do so, Titian assisted them 
by the simplest conceivable means. 
All the lines of attraction in the en- 
tire painting led the vision directly 
to the Virgin. At the foot of the 
picture in the foreground the aston- 
ished and grieving Apostles stand 
in a tightly compressed and ago- 
nized group, all straining upward. 
Above them the magnificent giant- 
ess soars serene in the middle sec- 
tion of the work. When the eye 
attempts to go farther upward it is 
instantly checked and prevented 
from running off by the broad hori- 
zontal line made by the figure of the 
Eternal Father, Who is gazing 
down, and by the cloud of cherubim, 
also gazing down, making a g:orious 
arc above Him. Thus at a single 
stroke the artist achieved not only 
his vital center of interest but 
that complete simplification with- 
out which no work attains mastery. 
Not a line or figure anywhere but 
adds to the total effect; and his ef- 
fortless ease in the balancing of 
masses, his easy arrangement of 
spatial planes, his glowing color and 
marvelous lighting produced that 
symphonic harmony which is the 
supreme proof of excellence. Seen 
not as it is today in the Academy 
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flat against a blank wall, but as it 
originally hung in the mellow half- 
gloom above the high altar, the 
“Assunta” had in it no reaction of 
eye-strain or weariness for the be- 
holder. In that ambient the sharp- 
ly limned figures of the Apostles as- 
sumed their normal human propor- 
tions because of the perspective, and 
we can understand why this pic- 
ture, eloquent as a psalm, moved the 
sixteenth century critic Dolce to say 
in his Dialogo that it had “the for- 
midable grandeur of Michelangelo 
with the charm and beauty of 
Raphael, and the very colors of 
nature.” Be it remembered, too, 
that when Titian painted the “As- 
sunta” he had never seen an origi- 
nal work by either Florentine or 
Umbrian. 

No other painter in Italy at that 
time or afterward was able to turn, 
as Titian turned, without a quiver 
of uncertainty or hesitation, from 
such a magnificently and fully ex- 
pressed subject of the very highest 
religious significance to the exquisite 
nudes, allegories and pagan themes 
demanded by his wealthy patrons. 
Here was a man at one moment the 
mighty seer and exponent of spir- 
ituality, the next, frankly Greek and 
pagan, expressing with equal mas- 
tery the delicate beauty of femi- 
nine loveliness or the rosy charm of 
innocent childhood. Here was the 
full roundness of genius, the perfect 
balance of the Master to whom the 
difficulties of a theme were but the 
stimulus to greater endeavor result- 
ing in freshness and beauty with a 
strength that has never been sur- 
passed and seldom even well imi- 
tated. 

In the United States National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington two glori- 
ous Titians of this type vivify the 
great rooms upon whose walls they 





glow. The Mellon Collection in- 
cludes the superb “Venus with a 
Mirror,” brought by Mr. Mellon 
from the great Hermitage Collection 
in St. Petersburg, while the Kress 
Collection boasts the exquisite “Al- 
legory,” popularly supposed to be a 
portrait study of Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferrara and of Laura Dianti, whom 
he eventually married. No written 
or spoken word can do more than 
hint at the color, the delicacy of 
shading, the feeling that we are gaz- 
ing not at painted images but at the 
live, warm, lovely human flesh be- 
neath whose satiny surface the 
blood is pulsing in the veins so mar- 
velously indicated. These are indi- 
vidual masterpieces the individual 
eye must see to appreciate, for de- 
scription fails them completely. An- 
other resplendent example of this 
phase of Titian’s work is the sub- 
lime “Venus and the Lute-Player” 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. With masterpieces all about 
it that fairly catch away one’s 
breath by their majesty and perfec- 
tion, Titian’s “Venus” shines forth 
with a luminous beauty that dwarfs 
even the great Rembrandt and draws 
the lover of beauty back again and 
again to lose himself in a draught 
incomparable. 

This is so although not a single 
Titian has come down to us through 
the four centuries since the painter’s 
death unmarred by time, careless 
handling and the retoucher. Por- 
traits, allegories, myths, religious 
subjects all glow with such luscious 
color, and reveal so clearly the in- 
finite pains the artist took in finish- 
ing the slightest details—he required 
seven years to complete one paint- 
ing for Philip II. of Spain—that all 
the repainting, the patching, the 
scrubbing and cleaning have failed 
to destroy the gift Titian made the 
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THE ROUNDED GENIUS OF TITIAN 


world. As we stand enthralled be- 
fore these works we are dimly con- 
scious of what they must have been 
when fresh from the studio. It is 
easy to understand the familiar old 
legend—told of more than one 
painter—to the effect that when 
Titian finished varnishing his por- 
trait of Pope Paul III. and set it in 
his window to dry by sunlight, pass- 
ers-by reverently uncovered, think- 
ing it was the Holy Father himself 
they saw. 

The list of Titian’s works is the 
longest credited to any painter. No 
other artist labored either so inces- 
santly or so long. While no one 
knows exactly how many of his 
works have disappeared or been de- 
stroyed, we do know of about a 
thousand genuine paintings from 
his indefatigable brush, ranging 
from the very early exterior wall 
frescoes on the Fondaco de’ Tedes- 
chi, long since kissed into oblivion 
by the salty Adriatic winds, to his 
tremendous “Trinity” or “Last 
Judgment” painted for Charles V., 
and the picture the artist had not 
yet finished in the hot summer of 
1576 when he was struck down by 
the plague. 

His world-renowned portraits of 
royalty; his tender studies of his 
beloved daughter Lavinia at all ages 
and in infinite guises; his exquisite 
and sympathetic presentation of the 
golden-headed little daughter of 
Roberto Strozzi—one of the great- 
est child-pictures of the ages; his 
tremendous “Bacchanal” and “Of- 
fering to Venus” in the Prado; 
the frankly appealing Bridgewater 
House “Venus Anadyomene,” the 
description of which Titian certain- 
ly drew from the Greek Anthology 
in the Epigrams of half a dozen 
poets; those somberly magnificent 
likenesses of “Paul III.,” “Charles 


V.,” “Philip II,” the “Duke and 
Duchess of Urbino,” and the fat, un- 
happy “Elector of Saxony”; that 
tremendous “Last Supper” for the 
Escorial mutilated by stupid Span- 
ish friars who cut away the whole 
upper architectural significance of 
the canvas, destroying its balance 
forever; all these and literally hun- 
dreds of others cannot even be men- 
tioned in any but catalogue brevity. 
Every one is worthy of study and 
appreciation. The great masters 
who came after Titian studied him 
with care, acknowledged their debt 
to his peerless skill frankly. Rubens 
was his most generous admirer, and 
Rubens’ foremost pupil Van Dyke 
shows in all his greatest work how 
much he owes to Titian. Velazquez 
admitted his obligation in both Italy 
and Spain, and Rembrandt more 
than once drew inspiration from the 
same inexhaustible source, while 
the lesser painters for four hundred 
years have studied and worshiped 
at his shrine. Even that strange, 
exotic genius El Greco shows clearly 
in his portraits, though not in his 
weird landscapes, what he had 
learned from the Master of all color- 
ists and designers. 

I have said nothing thus far of 
Titian’s different manners or peri- 
ods. The subject is too complex 
and difficult for brief discussion 
with clarity. Enough that the 
earlier works are distinguished by 
sharpness of outline and careful 
drawing, the later ones by virtually 
no outlines and the substitution of 
spots of color for the usual strokes 
and lines of form. It is for that rea- 
son perhaps chiefly that the great 
“Pieta” or “Deposition from the 
Cross,” Titian’s last work, seems in 
the photographic reproductions 
blurred and indistinct of outline. 
The Master meant the canvas to be 
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seen at a certain distance, when its 
colors fell into perfect focus for the 
human eye. The camera, however, 
has no such quality of resolving 
power, and in consequence the best 
photographs of the canvas give a 
wrong impression to those who do 
not understand the painter’s en- 
deavor, and the difference between 
the eye and the camera. 

Titian in his late nineties realized 
that his race was nearly run. Wisely 
and methodically he arranged his 
worldly affairs, drawing his favor- 
ite son Orazio into even closer con- 
tact than the two had maintained 
all their life together. And then the 
Master bethought him of a suitable 
tomb. In the Frari were two of his 
greatest pictures, the “Madonna di 
Casa Pesaro,” painted a lifetime be- 
fore, and the matchless “Assunta.” 
He wished to lie in the sanctuary he 
had helped to glorify. So he offered 
the Franciscans a splendid “En- 
tombment” in exchange for a burial 
place. They agreed, and the paint- 
ing was begun. Then for some rea- 
son we do not understand today 
Titian and the monks disagreed, 
and the painter stopped work on 
this last great production, changing 
his will to provide that he be buried 
in the little parish church of his 
native Pieve di Cadore, eighty-six 
miles north of Venice up in the Al- 
pine foothills of the mainland. 

Life in Venice went on calmly re- 
gardless of the individual, as life al- 
ways does, and Titian continued to 
work steadily in his great bright 
studio in the famous Casa Grande 
at Biri Grande in the heart of the 
San Canziano suburb at the north- 
ern edge of the city. If Titian had 
not been truly Venetian in the sense 
of being taciturn about his personal 
affairs, we might know of what he 
was thinking during those last 


months. But the Venetian is the 
least rhetorical of humans, and 
while we have a voluminous corre- 
spondence between artist and pa- 
trons none of it is personal except 
that it concerns painting and the 
painter’s generally futile endeavors 
to collect promised payment for his 
work. Of the intimate details of his 
life there is not a word; so we must 
rely for knowledge of the final phase 
upon other sources. 

In 1575 the plague which so often 
devastated Italy had again crept in 
from the sea. No one knows exactly 
what the circumstances were, but a 
vessel from ports east and north 
arrived and shortly after that the 
plague appeared sporadically. No 
one paid much attention at first. By 
winter the lethal germ had spread, 
alarm was broadcast, and by spring 
Venice was half deserted. Everyone 
who could escape to some inland 
refuge far from the lagoons fled 
precipitately. The city of almost 
two hundred thousand was reduced 
to less than half that number. Panic 
was everywhere, and not even the 
stout-hearted Council of Ten could 
allay the people’s fears, since every 
house held its dead. Men fell in the 
streets and lay there until at night 
the sanitary corps picked up the 
bodies and hurried them to obscure 
burial. Of the total population one 
in every four perished miserably, 
and before the visitation ceased 
more than fifty thousand victims 
had looked their last upon the once 
glorious city of beauty and gaiety, 
color and music, now so silent and 
stricken. 

Titian and his younger son Orazio 
made no attempt to leave. Why 
Titian chose to remain no one 
knows, and the guesses of the his- 
torians throw little light upon the 
matter. It may have been that the 
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yenerable artist, just upon the verge 
of his hundredth year, had a fatal- 
istic prescience that his time had 
come; that he must perish of over- 
exertion and heat if he attempted to 
flee, that he would as certainly die 
if he remained, I doubt Lafenestre’s 
ingenious theory that he stayed be- 
cause he wished to guard his man- 
sion and its art treasures against the 
lawless bands prowling the city al- 
most unchecked in the general dis- 
order. Orazio naturally would not 
leave his father. Only the worthless 
older son, Pomponio, was safe in 
the still healthy city of Milan. 
Whatever the reasons, Titian con- 
tinued calm and at work until the 
27th of August, 1576, when he 
dropped his brushes. It was over. 
The most representative Venetian 
had gone home; the greatest genius 
the city ever took to her heart had 
become part of her thousand-year- 
old story. So painfully aware of 
their danger were the Venetians that 
long before, strict laws had been 
enacted to prevent the burial of any 
plague victim within the city limits. 
Twice before in plague times great 
artists’ bodies had been hustled into 
common graves by night. But this 
man was too magnificent, too pre- 
eminently the genius, too important 
in the cultural history of all man- 
kind, to be treated with ignominy. 
The day after his death, in accord- 
ance with the solemn resolution of 
the Doge and Council, the canons 
of the Cathedral of San Marco gath- 
ered at the Biri Grande mansion and 
escorted the body in stately cortege 
to the Frari. There, fully conscious 
of the terrible danger of a great pub- 
lic gathering but reckless of life it- 
self in their homage to their great- 
est son, dignitaries and artists, 
guildsmen and citizens and distin- 
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guished foreigners crowded into the 
church for the ceremonies. We can 
picture in fancy what a spectacle 
that was. The gold and scarlet of 
the Doge and Senators, the multi- 
colored habits of nobles and gentry, 
the soberer garb of the members of 
the various guilds with their dis- 
tinguishing banners and insignia! 
Fear was upon every face, for none 
knew but that the man beside him 
might groan and sway dizzily at any 
moment, while the solemn Francis- 
cans chanted the service. 

No monument was raised above 
the tomb. None dared design a me- 
morial to the man whose memorial 
was world-wide in beauty no other 
could equal. Two hundred years 
rolled by before Canova executed 
the great marble pile that now rises 
in silent majesty in the Frari to 
mark the spot where Titian lies, in 
disregard of any trivial misunder- 
standing with the monks. The ar- 
tist’s whole story is so unusual, so 
illuminated throughout by genius of 
every sort, that it is no surprise to 
us to learn that the great “Entomb- 
ment” or “Pieta” Titian planned as 
payment to the church for his final 
resting-place, was never placed 
there. After his death his foremost 
pupil, Palma the Younger, finished 
it lovingly and inscribed it: “What 
Titian left incomplete, Palma rever- 
ently completes.” 

The marble monument gleams; 
from the walls the Pesaro “Madon- 
na” and the “Assunta” glowed like 
gems. But Titian’s best monument 
would be the familiar “Si monu- 
mentum quaeris, circumspice — If 
you would see his monument, look 
about you.” It is here, it is there, 
it is throughout the world, written 
in imperishable beauty, dignity and 
nobility of soul. 





NEGRO SANCTITY 


By JosepH G. McGROARTY 


ORE than ever before, intense 
local and national attention is 
being focused on the burning ques- 
tion of interracial relations especial- 
ly as it concerns Negro-white inter- 
ests. In the presence of so much 
bitterness and misunderstanding 
brought about by selfish and unsym- 
pathetic approaches to the problem 
it is a comfort to reflect upon the 
fact that the Catholic Church draws 
no color line in extending her offi- 
cial, definitive and public recogni- 
tion to heroic virtue. The Church 
has beatified and canonized mem- 
bers of the Negro race, thereby pre- 
senting them to all other Catholics 


as worthy of veneration and imita- 
tion. 

Among the Negroes the Catholic 
Church has canonized are St. Moses, 
St. Elesbaan and St. Benedict the 


Moor. She has beatified Blessed 
Martin de Porres, Blessed Abba 
Ghebre-Michael, and the Blessed 
Martyrs of Uganda. 


St. Moses lived in the fourth cen- 
tury. According to the best ac- 
counts of his life, his early years 
were spent in slavery to a wealthy 
public official of Ethiopia. The 
youth was blessed with a splendid 
physique and with great bodily 
strength. Together with his physi- 
cal prowess, however, went a surly 
disposition and a violent temper. 
His readiness to quarrel and to fight 
brought him many severe punish- 
ments from his master. Punish- 
ment, however, only served to in- 
tensify the hatred of Moses for those 
about him. And finally in one of 


his sudden outbursts of anger he 
slew a fellow slave. 

To escape the severe penalty for 
his crime, the Negro fled from his 
master and took refuge in a wilder- 
ness near the Egyptian border. Here 
he joined a band of robbers and it 
was not long before his strength, 
ferocity and daring won him the 
leadership of this roving gang of 
thieves. For fifteen years they way- 
laid travelers and terrorized the tiny 
border villages, skillfully eluding 
every attempt at capture until final- 
ly the whole countryside rose 
against them. Moses was forced to 
flee the country. This time he went 
to the Desert of Scete where he found 
no one but hermits, holy men who 
had put aside all the allurements 
and distractions of the world to de- 
vote themselves entirely to prayer 
and contemplation. From the her- 
mits he could not steal because they 
possessed nothing of value. What 
little they had they readily shared 
with him. The fugitive was much 
impressed by the holy and unselfish 
life of these men. Little by little, as 
the grace of God worked in his soul, 
thanks to their prayers, he began to 
see the sinfulness and futility of his 
earlier days. He decided to under- 
take a difficult task, to work and 
pray for his own conversion. 

To avoid as far as possible all oc- 
casions of sin, and to remove as best 
he could the memories of his past 
temptations, Moses went further 
into the desert. Here he sought the 
advice and guidance of a saintly old 
hermit priest, Father Isadore. The 
priest received Moses with great 
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love and kindness and gave him 
every prayerful encouragement for 
the tremendous task of conversion. 
For at first, the robber felt chained 
to his sins and at times almost de- 
spaired of ever becoming virtuous. 

Moses retired to a tiny mountain 
cave where he prayed and fasted 
in penance for all his past misdeeds. 
As special acts of penance he em- 
braced every opportunity to per- 
form acts of kindness for the sick 
and aged hermits in the desert about 
him. And at all times he struggled 
fiercely and patiently against the 
suggestions of the devil and the evil 
inclinations of his own unruly pas- 
sions. On one occasion he admitted 
to Father Isadore that he felt he 
must give up the fight. It was too 
much for him. The sins of his 
youth still had too great a hold upon 
him. Then the good priest showed 


Moses a vision of God’s angels fight- 
ing to ward off the attacks of the 


enemies of our souls. “See, my 
Brother,” said the priest, “God sends 
his angels to protect us.” Father 
Isadore then went on to explain that 
God’s grace is always sufficient for 
our needs. All we need do is ask 
God for His heavenly help and then 
make use of it. 

This vision and Father Isadore’s 
explanation gave to Moses the 
strength and confidence he needed. 
Never again did the converted thief 
feel inclined to despair of God’s 
mercy toward the sinner. Having 
overcome this great initial obstacle 
to his spiritual progress, Moses now 
rapidly advanced in holiness and 
virtue. His progress in the way of 
perfection was due in great part to 
his humility. He always remem- 
bered his own sinfulness and his 
utter dependence on God. 

The conversion of Moses and his 
great holiness of life soon became 
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widely known. Hermits came to him 
from afar to seek his guidance and 
direction. Reports of his new life 
even reached some of his former 
companions in crime. These wicked 
men hated their old leader for his 
changed way of living. In his con- 
version they saw only a reproach to 
their own sins and they decided to 
seek revenge. They went out into 
the desert determined to force Moses 
back into his earlier ways, only to 
be converted themselves by the 
good example of his holiness and 
patience. 

Moses had sought in his life as a 
hermit to avoid every kind of honor 
and dignity. In his great humility 
he considered himself altogether 
unworthy to become a priest. It was 
only in his old age that he finally 
consented to receive the sacrament 
of Holy Orders. To this great honor 
was soon added another, that of 
martyrdom. At this time a savage 
tribe of warring Mazics overran the 
Desert of Scete. The invading bar- 
barians killed Moses and many of 
his holy brothers in religion. 


In the sixth century the land of 
Ethiopia gave a second Negro saint 
to the Church. This time it was a 
king, St. Elesbaan, also known as 
Caleb. The life of this saint and the 
life of his earlier countryman, St. 
Moses, have one striking feature in 
common. They both achieved sanc- 
tity late in life, after abandoning 
questionable worldly pursuits. 

During the reign of King Eles- 
baan his subject people in the prov- 
ince of Himyar, across the Red Sea, 
rose in revolt against the authority 
of the Aksumite Ethiopians. The 
Himyarites were led in their rebel- 
lion by an infidel named Dunaan. 
Supported by his coreligionists, Du- 
naan succeeded in overcoming two 
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strongholds of Christianity, the 
Himyarite cities of Safar and Na- 
gran. 

The conquering forces massacred 
the Ethiopian garrisons. With 
ruthless cruelty they put to death all 
Christian inhabitants who refused 
to deny the faith of Christ. Priests 
and religious were thrown alive into 
pits of burning oil. Women and 
children were tortured. In all, 
about four thousand persons suf- 
fered death for their faith. The vic- 
tors either destroyed the Catholic 
churches or else turned them into 
temples of false worship. 

When news of these outrages 
reached Christian rulers in other 
parts of the world Elesbaan was 
urged to take immediate action. The 
king needed little urging; he set out 
at once with a large military force 
to avenge the slaughtered Christians 
and to recover his royal power in 
Himyar. When the opposing forces 
met, the rebellious Dunaan was 
slain and the insurrection put down. 
The Ethiopian restored the captured 
cities and appointed a new viceroy. 
In memory of the holy martyrs 
slain by the rebels Elesbaan built a 
magnificent church at Nagran. 

In dealing with his enemies Eles- 
baan displayed none of the Chris- 
tian virtues that were to character- 
ize his later life. Instead, we are 
told, he conducted himself with that 
cruelty and rapacity which are only 
to be looked for in the barbarous 
prince of a semi-pagan nation. He 
treated his vanquished enemies 
very harshly and showed no mercy 
at all to the people whom he thought 
responsible for instigating the up- 
rising. 

As years went by King Elesbaan 
found little joy in his crown, for he 
had come to see the emptiness of 
merely temporal glory. He wished 
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to give up the world and serve God 
completely, without being troubled 
by the cares and distractions of his 
royal office. He resolved ‘to lead the 
austere life of a hermit and thereby 
do penance for his own sins and the 
sins of others. 

He carried out his resolve and re- 
nounced his throne in favor of his 
son, Prince Gabra Maskal. He made 
a gift of his kingly crown to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem. Having divested him- 
self of the last symbol of an earthly 
monarch, Elesbaan retired to a cave 
in the wilderness. There the her- 
mit king spent the rest of his days 
striving for the imperishable crown 
of eternal glory. He died in the year 
555. 

About St. Elesbaan’s life as a her- 
mit we know little indeed, save that 
he became a monk worthy of imita- 
tion. The Roman Martyrology, the 
book of saints, martyrs and exem- 
plary Christians, for his feast, Octo- 
ber 27th, gives this brief commem- 
oration: “In Ethiopia, the death of 
St. Elesbaan the king, who, after 
overcoming Christ’s enemies, sent 
his royal diadem to Jerusalem in the 
time of the Emperor Justin, and 
after pursuing a monastic life, as he 
had vowed, found rest in the Lord.” 


The city of Palermo, on the island 
of Sicily, honors as its patron a 
Negro, St. Benedict the Moor. Bene- 
dict was born at San Philadelphio, 
in Sicily, about the year 1526. His 
parents were Christian slaves who 
had been brought to Europe from 
Africa. They were Christopher and 
Diana Monserri. In keeping with 
the custom of the day these slaves 
took as their own the surname of 
the family in which they served. 
Their master found the couple so 
efficient and dependable that he 
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placed Christophor at the head of all 
his workers and promised them that 
some day he would grant freedom 
to their young son Benedict. 

Because of the color of his skin 
the youngster came to be called the 
“Moor” and it was not long before 
the boy’s goodness and piety earned 
for him the fuller nickname of the 
“Holy Moor.” His conduct as a 
child impressed even his elders and 
won their admiration and respect. 

When St. Benedict was twenty- 
one he decided to enter the religious 
life. One day as he was working 
busily in a field some neighbors who 
were passing by stopped long enough 
to insult him. They taunted him 
with offensive remarks about his 
color and about his parents. The 
saint took no offense at what they 
said. Instead, he replied kindly and 
courteously. 


At the same time a young man of 
high birth named Lanzi chanced to 
pass along the way. He witnessed 
all that had happened and was im- 
pressed by Benedict’s patience and 


kindness. After the offenders had 
left the scene, the nobleman invited 
the Moor to join him in renouncing 
the world and living the austere life 
of a hermit monk. For Lanzi had 
decided to give up his place in so- 
ciety and renounce his wealth. He 
wished to imitate the life and labors 
of St. Francis of Assisi and he saw 
in the holy Moor some of the humil- 
ity and simplicity of the Poor Man. 
Benedict accepted Lanzi’s invita- 
tion and joined his little band of 
hermits in the humble position of 
community cook. When Lanzi, the 
superior, died the monks chose 
Benedict as their leader despite his 
own claims of unfitness for the po- 
sition. He remained their superior 
until the little group disbanded. 
Benedict then joined the Francis- 
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can Friars Minor of the Observance 
at Palermo. Here again he started 
off in the kitchen. A cook’s job is a 
difficult one, but Brother Benedict 
seemed to do all things so well and 
so much to the satisfaction of all, 
that the other monks used to sus- 
pect that angels came down from 
Heaven to assist him. For even 
though the monastery was a poor 
one and depended on charity for all 
it had, somehow or other there was 
never a shortage of food. The saint- 
ly cook seemed miraculously to mul- 
tiply their supplies. There was al- 
ways enough for the Brothers and 
for the poor who came begging to 
the monastery door. 

In 1578 the Franciscan Order de- 
cided to make the monastery at Pal- 
ermo a model for all surrounding 
religious communities. It was also 
decided to make Benedict the model 
superior. Once again he protested 
and only because of his vow of obedi- 
ence did he accept the dignity. His 
faithful and careful discharge of the 
duties of his office proved the wis- 
dom of the choice. 

After he had served his term as 
superior Benedict became the nov- 
ice-master in his monastery. He 
now had the difficult task of train- 
ing the new members of the com- 
munity in the fundamentals of the 
religious life. All who write of this 
period of his life extol his extraor- 
dinary ability in directing and guid- 
ing young aspirants along the path 
of religious perfection. Despite his 
lack of formal education he proved 
himself a master in expounding the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

The fame of the saint’s great holi- 
ness spread to all of Sicily. This 
sudden unwanted renown put an 
end to his attempts to lead a quiet 
life of peaceful obscurity. He had 
to give up his privacy to satisfy the 
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demands of visitors from all walks 
of life. He was always ready to help 
them in any way he could, whether 
they sought spiritual guidance, con- 
solation or alms. 

St. Benedict died in 1589, when he 
was sixty-three years old. In the 
year 1807 he was canonized by Pope 
Pius VII. His name is now in- 


voked as Protector of Negroes in the 
United States. The feast of St. Bene- 
dict the Moor occurs on April 4th. 


Without doubt the most popular 
example of Negro sanctity is Blessed 
Martin de Porres. Since his death, 
three centuries ago, the wonders 
wrought through his intercession 
have been innumerable. Devotion 
in his honor has spread throughout 
the world. Not only Catholics, but 
Protestants, Jews and pagans have 
turned to him for help, and their 
prayers have been answered. 

Blessed Martin de Porres was 
born in Lima, Peru, December 19, 
1569. His Spanish father, Don Juan 
de Porres, held the title of Knight 
of Alcantara. His mother was Anna 
Velasquez, a freed Negro slave from 
Panama. The child disappointed 
both his parents by inheriting the 
racial characteristics of his ma- 
ternal origin. 

The father made no effort to con- 
ceal his mortification. He _ re- 
nounced and abandoned both the 
child and its mother. Thereupon 
Anna gave vent to her feelings by 
making Martin’s life as miserable as 
possible. For she blamed him for 
depriving her of an honored place 
as mother and wife among the 
wealthy and high born de Porres. 
Instead of becoming embittered at 
her inhuman treatment Martin ac- 
cepted all her unkindness and con- 
tempt with a good humor and resig- 
nation hardly conceivable in one so 


young. Even as a child his piety 
and charity won the admiration of 
his elders. 

Favorable reports began at last 
to reach the ears of Don Juan, and 
the father decided to make provi- 
sion for the lad’s education. At the 
age of twelve, Martin was placed as 
apprentice to a surgeon. It gave the 
boy supreme happiness to look for- 
ward to the day when, equipped 
with a knowledge of the healing art, 
he could bring comfort and relief to 
afflicted bodies. This would give 
him a ready approach to their more 
sorely afflicted souls. It was not 
long before the youthful apprentice 
began to practice what he learned. 
The people of Lima, especially the 
poor, came to love him for his 
goodness and his courtesy. And 
Martin rejoiced that he could be of 
some use to God. 

Anxious to devote himself still 
more entirely to the service of God 
and the salvation of souls, Martin 
de Porres entered the Dominican 
Convent at Lima. In his humility 
he sought to occupy the very lowest 
place in that religious house. Only 
the command of the Father Prior 
could make him accept the habit of 
a lay brother of St. Dominic. 

As a religious, Brother Martin 
found even greater opportunities to 
dispense charity to those in need. 
He loved to welcome the poor who 
called daily at the convent door. 
Each day he would visit the sick in 
the free hospitals. He delighted to 
administer to those suffering from 
the most repulsive diseases. The 
prisons too were the scene of his 
Christlike visitations. Many a hard- 
ened sinner in this place was won 
back to Christ by the saintly 
Negro’s thoughtful devotion. The 
rough soldiers who knew few kind- 
nesses, welcomed Martin to their 
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barracks and were grateful for his 
gifts of tobacco and simple deli- 
cacies. 

The blessed brother’s devotion to 
the lowly and the outcast was 
prompted by his own humility. 
Himself he always considered the 
least and lowest of God’s creatures. 
But Martin’s poor opinion of him- 
self and of his ability never amount- 
ed to loss of confidence in his own 
labors. He relied entirely upon the 
power of God Who asks for nothing 
from His servants save obedience 
and love. 

Blessed Martin was seventy when 
he died. His fatal illness lasted but 
afew days. Up to that time he was 
extremely active. He had packed 
every day with usefulness for God 
and man. During Martin’s lifetime 
God worked many miracles at his 
request. 

Pope Gregory XVI., in 1837, de- 
clared Martin de Porres a beatified 
servant of God, with the title of 
Blessed. His feast day is observed 
on November 5th. 


Less than a generation ago the 
late Pope Pius XI. raised a saintly 
African martyr to the honor of 


beatification. In 1926 the Blessed 
Abba Ghebre-Michael, a_ colored 
man of Abyssinia, became a beati- 
fied servant of God. For many 
years he had searched in the dark- 
ness of religious error and unbelief 
to find the light of truth. He final- 
ly succeeded in his quest and 
— truth to many besides him- 
self. 

The Christian faith had come to 
Ethiopia in the early part of the 
fourth century. It was brought 
there by St. Frumentius who made 
many converts and established the 
Catholic Church in the land. Then 
some of the false religious notions, 
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which at the time threatened the 
faith in Europe, began to spread to 
Africa. In Ethiopia these heretical 
doctrines really took root and for 
many centuries all but supplanted 
the true faith. The Church in 
Ethiopia fell into the heresy of 
Monophysitism which taught that 
Christ had only one nature. This 
is a direct contradiction of the 
Catholic doctrine of the union in 
Christ of two natures, the divine 
and the human. Heresy and schism 
went together. The Ethiopians 
broke away from the union and 
discipline of the Holy Father. The 
rulers of the country and the min- 
isters of the new religion cruelly 
put down every effort to re-estab- 
lish the Catholic Church. 

Blessed Ghebre-Michael was born 
in Ethiopia in 1791. He received 
the usual educational training en- 
joyed by all boys of his day who 
showed more than a little promise. 
While still a youngster he expressed 
the desire to follow the religious life 
as a monk. At the age of sixteen 
he entered a monastery of one of 
the many flourishing religious sects. 
For six years he prayed and stud- 
ied. His labors bore fruit in a deep 
understanding of the Bible and of 
the writings of the ancient Church 
Fathers. As he progressed in learn- 
ing and holiness he felt more and 
more keenly the laxity that existed 
among the heretical monks. He 
was greatly troubled by his own and 
their uncertainty in matters of doc- 
trine. 

In 1815, about two years after his 
profession as a monk, Ghebre- 
Michael left his monastery. He 
undertook a pilgrimage to all the 
monastic libraries of his country. 
For ten years he journeyed from 
place to place. At each monastery 
he visited, he searched the books 
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and manuscripts in a vain effort to 
find the truth that would once and 
for all put an end to his seeking, 
and bring rest and security to his 
soul. But none of the false schis- 
matical teachings could satisfy 
either his mind or his heart. 

He brought his wanderings to an 
end at Gonda, the capital of Ethi- 
opia, where he remained until his 
fiftieth year. In this city the zeal- 
ous seeker after truth met a Catho- 
lic priest. Father Justin de Jacobis 
was a Vincentian missionary sent 
from Rome to rekindle the spark 
of faith that was now almost extin- 
guished. The priest had obtained 
from the local government permis- 
sion to erect a Catholic Church in 
Ethiopia. 

A short time after their meet- 
ing, Ghebre-Michael and a group of 


his monks accompanied Father de 
Jacobis to Rome where they were 
granted an audience with the Pope, 


Gregory XVI. The antiquity of the 
Roman Church impressed the Ethi- 
opians, and the visit with the Holy 
Father did much to lessen their 
prejudices. After they had re- 
turned to their native land, Ghebre- 
Michael said of their guide: “I rec- 
ognize in this European a man who 
teaches a good religion. I shall 
listen to him with my whole atten- 
tion.” 

Ghebre - Michael followed very 
closely the direction and guidance 
of Father de Jacobis. After a year 
of hesitancy and doubt, Ghebre- 
Michael, in 1844, renounced his 
false beliefs and embraced the Cath- 
olic Faith in its entirety. This he 
did in spite of imprisonment and 
severe persecution from his former 
religious superiors. 

The new convert now worked to- 
gether with Father de Jacobis. 
They succeeded in winning many 
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converts and before long estab- 
lished a seminary for the training 
of native priests. In 1851, seven 
years after his conversion, Ghebre- 
Michael was ordained a priest. His 
priesthood on this earth, however, 
was destined to be short-lived. 

At this time the hostile civil and 
religious authorities were becoming 
alarmed at the sudden spread of 
Catholicism throughout the land. 
At the instigation of the schismati- 
cal bishops, the Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, Theodore, proposed a new for- 
mula of faith for all his subjects. 
To those who refused submission 
he threatened grave punishments. 
Ghebre-Michael refused to accept 
this creed. He was punished time 
and time again by scourgings and 
torture. Throughout the prolonged 
suffering he remained steadfast to 
his faith. He died after a cruel im- 
prisonment of fourteen months. He 
won the martyr’s crown in 1855. 


From the heart of darkest Africa, 
in the lifetime of some who will 
read this account, came the most 
recent outstanding example of 
Christian heroism. Less than sixty 
years ago, twenty-two Negro youths 
of Uganda sacrificed their lives in 
loyalty to their faith and out of de- 
votion to the angelic virtue of holy 
purity. 

The country of Uganda lies on the 
equator. It occupies the crescent- 
shaped northwest shore of Lake 
Victoria in Central Africa. To this 
land in the latter part of the last 
century came Catholic missionaries, 
the White Fathers. To the black 
people of the forests they brought 
the welcome message of God’s love 
for all men. They spoke of God’s 
mercy and of His love for all human 
beings. For the first time the in- 
habitants of Uganda learned about 
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the Christian virtues of charity, 
justice and purity. Before long the 
missionary fathers reaped a rich 
harvest of souls. The water of bap- 
tism flowed freely. The teaching of 
Christ brought peace and happiness 
to thousands of the men and women 
of Uganda. At the same time it 
proved to be an obstacle to the ful- 
fillment of the selfish and lustful 
designs of the ruler of that region. 
In 1886, King Mwanga ruled the 
land. Together with his infamous 
partners, the Arab slave dealers, 
he grew rich on the bodies and lives 
of his own countrymen. And now 


the Christian missionaries dared to 
condemn in no uncertain terms the 
traffic in human liberty. 
Furthermore, the Catholic priests 
censured immorality and injustice. 
And King Mwanga was a monster 
of vice and cruelty. He was given 


to the most debasing and depraved 
practices. The newly introduced 
Christian religion constantly re- 
proached both his vice and greed. 
This infuriated Mwanga to such an 
extent that he was determined to 
stop at nothing until he had wiped 
out completely the religion that op- 
posed him. 

In the king’s court were some five 
hundred boys and young men, 
royal pages. One of the chiefs of 
these court attendances was a young 
Catholic convert, Charles Lwanga. 
Charles made it his business to pro- 
tect as best he could his youthful 
associates from the shameful influ- 
ence round about them. 

It was not long before the king 
realized that some of his pages were 
evading him and resisting him be- 
cause they were followers of the 
pure Christ. One day he called be- 
fore his throne all the young men 
of the court and asked how many 
of them were Christians. Without 
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hesitation all the Christian youths, 
twenty-two of them, stepped for- 
ward. He then asked whether they 
intended always to remain Chris- 
tian. In one voice came the reply, 
“Yes, until death.” With that King 
Mwanga turned to his executioner 
and commanded that they be put 
to death. 

The hands of the young Chris- 
tians—the eldest of whom was 
twenty-five—were bound. Immedi- 
ately they were made to begin their 
Way of the Cross to the place of 
execution, a village forty miles 
away. As the brave warriors of 
Christ marched to their death they 
showed no signs of fear or regret. 
Instead they rejoiced that they were 
found worthy to suffer for Christ. 
They gave voice to their joy in 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

For a week the twenty-two Chris- 
tians were imprisoned without food 
or water. This cruel treatment was 
meant to break their heroic resolve, 
but it only strengthened their inten- 
tion to die for their crucified Mas- 
ter. At last the day of their execu- 
tion arrived and as they went forth 
to die their faces glowed with a holy 
joy. 

Each of the pages was tied with 
thongs and wrapped around with 
dry reeds. Then the executioner 
placed the martyrs on the ground in 
a long straight line. A blazing fagot 
was thrown into the human bun- 
dies. In an instant flames shot 
heavenward. From the holocaust 
came the voice of Bruno Serunkana. 
“You may burn our bodies,” he 
shouted, “but never our souls. We 
will go into paradise.” 

The death of the heroic Martyrs 
of Uganda gives the lie to modern 
pagans who call chastity an impos- 
sible ideal. The blood of their mar- 
tyrdom proved a good seed sown in 
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a rich soil. The Catholic Faith has 
since flourished in Uganda. That 
country had 134 Negro priests and 
more than five hundred Negro Sis- 
ters. The present Catholic popula- 
tion numbers a half million souls. 

Pope Benedict XV. beatified the 
Blessed Martyrs of Uganda in 1920. 
Their feast day is observed each 
year on June 3d. 


For every Catholic that is canon- 
ized or beatified there are countless 
other faithful souls whose virtuous 
lives and heroic deeds are recorded 


nowhere except in the “Book of 
Life.” The Negro saints and beati- 
fied servants of God _ represent 
countless thousands of others who 
daily and courageously fight the 
good fight. 

It is only thoughtless or vicious 
presumption for men to differenti- 
ate in their treatment of any race 
that has brought forth not just a 
few, but unnumbered legions of 
God’s faithful ones. God does not 
discriminate racially. His Church 
does not discriminate racially. Nor 
should we. 


THE PRINCE WALKS LONELY 
By Sister Miriam, R.S.M. 


SLEEPING-PRINCESS soul awake, 


A voluntary fast to break, 
Intolerable thirst to slake. 


The Prince Who reaches for your hand 


Walks lonely, soul, the listless land: 
The world is deaf to His command. 


If you would silence its worst fears 
And stop the flow of blood and tears 
With peace, dim dream of warring years 


In countries east, west, north, and south, 
Rise to the richness of His mouth, 
And rising, quench love’s quenchless drouth! 





HAVE WE A THIRD CREATIVE ERA? 


By MoTHER AaGaTua, O.S.U. 


RE the powers which poet and 
philosopher put forth different 
from those we ourselves feel? Have 
the ordinary people in everyday life 
nothing in common with the high 
function of the poet and the philos- 
opher? On answering these ques- 
tions we shall find that the most 
unlettered peasant performs the 
same kind of mental acts as the 
thinker and the seer, only in the lat- 
ter the powers work with a higher 
energy. It is true that all men feel 
and energize first; reflect and judge 
afterwards. Impulse, emotion, ac- 
tive out-going come first; then re- 
flection and questioning the motive. 
What goes on in the minds of in- 
dividual men who have the creative 
gift is seen reflected on a large scale 
in the literary history of nations and 
of races. The world has had its 
great creative epochs more fre- 
quently than its great critical ones. 
In Greece, the roll of great poets 
was complete before there appeared 
anything which can be called criti- 
cism. When Aristotle came, and, in 
his prosaic, methodical way laid line 
and plummet to the tragedians, took 
their dimensions and drew from 
these his definitions and canons for 
tragedy — the tragic —— indeed, the 
whole poetic impulse of Greece had 
exhausted itself. Then followed the 
Alexandrian era—the first epoch of 
systematic criticism the world had 
seen. Behind it lay the whole land 
which Greek genius in its prime had 
traversed. 
Looking back on these, the Alex- 
andrine men began to take stock of 


them, to appraise, arrange, edit; to 
extract from them the forms of 
speech and rules of grammar and, 
in fact, to construct as far as they 
could, a whole critical machinery. 
Learned compilers these men were; 
but poets, they were not. Useful and 
laborious workers, but not stimula- 
ting refreshing poets. 

We in America and England have 
reached our Alexandrine Era. Crit- 
ics there are in abundance, yet criti- 
cism is the last subject any publish- 
er will risk for print! 

Real criticism is essentially the 
exercise of curiosity about ideas on 
all subjects for their own sakes, 
apart from any practical interest 
they may serve; it obeys an instinct 
prompting it to try to know the best 
that is known and thought without 


-the intrusion of any other consid- 


eration. Criticism in this sense is 
but one phase of the great historic 
method, taking its stand on the high 
eminence to which all the past has 
been leading up. This backward 
glance sees only two great creative 
epochs, one the age of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles; the other, the age of 
Shakespeare. These two epochs 
were creative because in both a new 
current of ideas was let in on the 
world. The old confining limita- 
tions were broken up; there was an 
expansion of the mental horizon; 
this bracing intellectual atmosphere 
in Greece was caused by the over- 
throw of Persia which every Athen- 
ian felt. 

The second epoch, the Shakes- . 
pearean, created a similar expan- 
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sion of men’s thoughts. The Ren- 
aissance had reached out to Eng- 
land, and created there the “New 
Learning.” New light came in; a 
new world had risen beyond the At- 
lantic, and the bravest of English- 
men were not ashamed to descend 
as buccaneers, and to draw new life 
from the vast ocean and larger 
earth from their adventure. 

In these two epochs, when great 
poets were born, the time was pro- 
pitious and the results, the great 
poetic creations we know. “The men 
and the moment had met.” It has 
been suggested that in England, be- 
tween the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, such a creative outburst 
of song as then took place made 
that period one of the world’s great 
poetic eras. : 

But literary historians do not find 
it so. The French Revolution dur- 
ing that period (the prime moving 
force in Europe) was too much 
bent on political results to supply 
any fine atmosphere of universal 
thought like that which the age of 
Sophocles in Greece and Shakes- 
peare in England. The whole na- 
tional life of England was spent in 
finding means of resisting the the- 
ories of the French Revolution. 
Hence, the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century was a period of con- 
centration, not of expansion of 
thought. Creative minds found no 
benign atmosphere in which to 
work. Men of genius there were, 
but the outward conditions were 
adverse. Neither can England look 
to the nineteenth century with any 
complacency on the creative output. 
No; there is no third creative epoch: 
I mean an era when men of original 
genius were given the atmosphere 
and the conditions needed for im- 
aginative writing. 

One of the most characteristic 


features about our literature is that 
the spirit of each period has passed 
into its verse-forms. Political 
changes, men’s achievements, their 
thinking, manners, all these have 
acted directly on the imagination, 
kindled their emotions and em- 
bodied themselves in their poetry, 
rather than in their prose. No one 
poet represents all the tendencies 
of his age, but all the poets at any 
one time, taken together, do. It 
would be really useful and delight- 
ful to take just one single period 
and read all the good and the bad 
verse written within that same 
period and compare the result with 
the history of that time, for in- 
stance: the long struggle between 
the Stuart kings from the first 
Charles to Prince Charles Edward 
faithfully reflects the Jacobite song. 
At first jaunty, truculent, anti-ple- 
bian; they then change into a pa- 
thetic wail of nameless singers of a 
lost cause, tid at last they lend to 
the voices of Burns and Scott ten- 
der tones of imaginative regret for 
a vanished past. But what would 
have become of poor Burns if he 
had taken counsel with some 
learned critic who told him he 
must not sing until he had heard 
what had been sung before him? 
Indeed, after he had flung forth, in 
his own dialect, those matchless 
lyrics, which have made the whole 
world his debtor, when he had come 
to know the literati of his own time, 
and read more widely in English 
literature, he confessed that had he 
known more, he would have dared 
less. Wider knowledge would have 
paralyzed his singing powers. 

On the other hand, Gray sought 
advice of a refined criticism. He 
knew the best the world had pro- 
duced before him, and we have the 
benefit of it in his scanty and fas 
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tidious contribution. No one would 
underestimate the author of the 
“Elegy” and the “Ode to Adversity,” 
but if the alternative were forced 
upon us, I am sure we should not 
give up Burns in order to save 
Gray. 

Criticism, knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the best the world has 
produced must be highly prized for 
this is what academic study can 
give, but what the schools cannot 
give is the native instinct, the urge, 
the afflatus which originally pro- 
duced the best. 

Philosophers gifted with imagi- 
nation understand its ways of work- 
ing, confess that the origin of po- 
etic impulse defies analysis. We 
hear Socrates saying to Ion: “All 
good poets, epic as well as lyric, 
compose their beautiful poems, not 
as works of art, but because they 
are inspired and possessed.” Many 
are the noble actions which they 
record, but they do not speak of 
them by any rules of art; the Muse 
impels them. Plato further tells us 
that, though the first and original 
inspiration is in the poet, yet all 
who would rightly interpret must 
be partakers of the same instinct. 
This is why so many, even intel- 
lectual people, cannot enjoy poetry. 
In his “Essay on Dryden,” Macaulay 
says: “The man who is best able to 
take a machine apart, and who most 
clearly comprehends the manner of 
its workings, will be the man most 
competent to form another machine 
of similar power. In all branches 
of physical science he who can re- 
solve will also be able to combine. 
Not so the botanist. He can pick 
the flower to pieces, but he cannot 
put stamens, pistil, calyx, corolla 
and all the rest together again. He 
cannot create the mysterious thing 
which held them together and made 
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them a living flower. Now, this 
quick life, this unnamable essence 
which makes poetry to be poetry,— 
these, learning, criticism, study, re- 
flection, may kill, but cannot create. 
So it is by the flashes of uncritical 
genius the world has gained its 
finest truths; working at full speed, 
it leaves behind criticism and all 
her works and pomps.” When least 
conscious it achieves most. Could 
we call up Shakespeare and place 
before him all the theories about 
Macbeth, do you think he would 
claim any of them as his own? He 
would probably smile that these 
clever analysts knew better than 
himself the thing he meant to do. 

But if the spontaneous impulse to 
soar must be delayed until the poet 
has ascertained all previous soar- 
ings, he will wait till the impulse 
is spent, and the buoyancy is gone. 
Other counselors of mature age and 
literary personages will demand 
that young genius wait and learn, 
but I do not think these are the best 
advisers. The great mass of intel- 
ligent men are not learned. Most 
men past forty will offer caution; 
but the far larger portion of the 
world are on this side of forty and 
we elders must regretfully admit 
that, for poets, their most sympa- 
thetic audience will be the younger 
generation. 

Books and book learning were a 
subordinate affair for the long line 
of English poets. Actual life, the 
face of nature, their own hearts 
were their first and best teachers. 
The demand for a great critical ef- 
fort as a prerequisite for creation 
puts that first which is not first. 
Goethe is accused of advancing the 
theory that learning comes before 
inspiration, but had the former gen- 
eration believed this, English poetry 
would have been other, certainly not 
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better than it is. Except in the 
days of Pope, the various phases of 
poetry have never been born of criti- 
cism. The truth remains that “im- 
mortal works are those which issue 
forth from personal feeling which 
the spirit of systems has not petri- 
fied.” The effect of the critic is to 
mar the poet, a mental malady which 
the intellectual health of our times 
has most to dread. 

When certain of the mother birds 
would rear her young, she retires 
from the thoroughfare and seeks 
the most silent places of the woods. 
There she sits days and weeks un- 
seen even by her mate. The brood- 
ing time over she walks forth and 
displays her brood with pride be- 
fore human eyes. I imagine this to 
be the way of the poet-genius. I be- 
lieve it was Goethe who acknowl- 
edged that he never could create 
anything if he told his purpose to 
any one before it was completed. 

There will be some to whom it 
will be given to shape the poetry of 
a new era. This generation has 
been anthologizing, editing and re- 
editing every poet and versifier; 
found out all that can be known of 
each, and much that cannot be 
known; has counted the light and 
the weak endings, run-on verses, 
compared, corrected, annotated with 
most wearisome exactness. Surely, 
it is time for such technical process- 
ing to cease, and to burn up the 
heaps of rubbish in a fresh flame 
of creative impulse. The critic has 
had his day; it is time for the poet 
to have his. If the national heart 
beat strong, poets will arise to set 
to music the nation’s aspirations, 
and leave the critics behind them. 
If any young spirit feels touched 
from within, let him not heed the 
cry that the day of poetry is over. 
Macaulay maintains that as science 
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advances, the imaginative arts de- 
cay—and Carlyle’s gloomy literary 
creed that poetic form was an an- 
achronism, that plain prose is the 
only form of reality, could not see 
that “reality is God’s unwritten 
poem which it needs that a human 
genius should make intelligible to 
his less gifted brothers.” 

But reason has not darkened im- 
agination. There never was a time 
when reason so imperatively called 
imagination to her aid, and when 
imagination entered so largely into 
literary and scientific products. In- 
deed, the very boundary lines be- 
tween prose and poetry are all but 
obliterated. What happens when 
the scientist, the discoverer pass the 
frontiers of the known, and en- 
croach upon the unknown by some 
wise question, some penetrating 
guess; what, I ask, is this but scien- 
tific imagination? What of the 
atomic bomb? Its first use by 
Americans has terminated the most 
cruel and devastating war ever in- 
flicted on humanity. This mindless 
weapon was the result of scientific 
imagination probing into the secrets 
of nature long mercifully withheld 
from man who now possesses the 
means to blow this planet to dust. 
What enables the geologist from a 
few scratchings on rock-surfaces to 
venture into the dark caverns and 
to reconstruct and repeople islands 
long extinct? 

Again, take history which a for- 
mer age tried to write with imagina- 
tion rigorously suppressed. Recent 
historians have rediscovered what 
Herodotus and Tacitus knew that 
unless a true historic imagination is 
present to breathe on the dry bones 
of facts, supplied by chronicler and 
antiquarian, a dead past cannot be 
made to live again. 

It is the same with every form of 
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modern criticism, with investiga- 
tions into the origins of language, 
of society and of religion. These 
studies are impossible without an 
ever present power of imagination 
to vivify the facts which research 
has supplied. Of the finest instance 
I] would name some of Cardinal 
Newman’s sermons; quivering with 
suppressed but piercing emotion; 
so transparent that his very soul 
shines through them, they suggest 
as only great poems do, the heart’s 
deepest secrets in perfect rhythm 
and melody. 

If, then, so much imagination is 
drained off to enrich other fields of 
literature, have not the old chan- 
nels gone dry? Yes, some of the 
old channels are dry. Old civiliza- 
tions do not give birth to epics of the 
genuine but rather of the imitative 
sort. 

Of the drama, its place has been 
usurped by the novel. All this may 
be conceded; yet, there are large 
and deep ranges of experience which 
can have no outlet but in the form 
of melodious and metrical language. 
There is the poetry of external na- 
ture, not merely to paint the out- 
ward show to the eye, but to pro- 
duce those feelings which this 


beauty awakens. Then, there are 
aspects of history in which great 
national events kindle our patriot- 
ism, or striking individual adven- 
tures thrill us with a sense of ro- 
mance; the deep home affections, 
the longing for God; for these, po- 
etry is the only form of human 
speech which can do justice. Of 
the deepest poets it has been said 
that they are “haunted forever by 
the Eternal Mind.” 

Lastly, there is the greatest of all 
poetry, the poetry of religion. Here 
poetry found its earliest and it will 
ever find its latest springs of expres- 
sion. The more we realize the in- 
ability of the logical faculty to grasp 
things of faith, the more we shall 
feel that some form of song or musi- 
cal language is the best possible 
medium for spiritual reality and 
the emotions they awaken. 

Witness our liturgical hymns 
adapted to every form of human 
emotion. If some of our most re- 
ligious poets in bridging the gulf 
between the visible and the invisi- 
ble have sung too often in the minor 
key, yet this should not disturb our 
faith that the blue heaven is just 
behind the clouds and that Heaven 
is the poet’s rightful home. 


=e 


T¥° great peoples, starting at different points, go forward... 
in a race of which the eye cannot see the limits. To attain his 
end the American relies on the strength and reason of individuals; 
Russia concentrates in one man all the power of society. The one 
has for his principal means of action liberty, the other servitude. 
The points of departure are different, their paths are diverse. But 
each of these seems called by a secret design of Providence to hold 
one day in his hand the destinies of half the world. 


—De Tocguevit_e. 





THE MEANING OF BIG BUSINESS 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


T° say that the outstanding pre- 
| occupation of the people of the 
Western world before the war was 
money sounds somewhat sweeping. 
Recently, of course, there was a 
grimmer preoccupation: battle; its 
preparation and aftermath; primary 
needs, to the extent in some places 
of warding off starvation. 
Nevertheless, on analysis, it will 
be found that money-mindedness 
was not only paramount in pre-war 
days, but that it persisted through- 
out the war-terror. Its signs were 


But this admission is no contra- 
diction of the statement of my first 
two paragraphs. There are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule; but 
exceptions do not prove that there 
is no rule, but that there is a rule, 
And if a statement is made that 
money is the chief preoccupation of 
continents consisting of millions, it 
is obvious that there must be some 
out of those millions to whom the 
statement does not apply. It is ob- 
vious, also, that the reference is toa 
mental preoccupation with money, 


patent in those spheres where bat-,/ and not to the occupation itself of 


tle-stress was less severe. It is, more- 
over, implicit in all those plans the 


\y nations are studying for a brave new 


world. 

It may be argued that in normal 
times there are millions who have 
no money at all; others who are 
forced to depend on a pittance; 
others still who are habitually in- 
tent on other things than money: 
Mr. Smith, for instance, who collects 
butterflies, Mr. Jones who is keen 
on bowls, and Mr. Brown who is a 
fellow of the baser sort. 

All this may be admitted, and 
much more besides. It may be ad- 
mitted, for instance, that this age 
has a passion for scientific discov- 
ery, for invention, and mechanical 
progress. It is anxious to learn, and 
especially anxious that the future 
generation should learn far more 
than its parents know. It has 
learned to perfect its amusements; 
its organization for recreation has 
reached today the technique of a 
fine art. 


money-making. 

There was, before the war, a fair 
proportion of these folk who got no 
chance of making money at all, for 
they were almost perpetually out of 
employment. There was a still 
larger proportion whose preoccupa- 
tion with money was a constant 
anxiety over the problem of making 
two ends meet, for they got barely 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. There is always a moderate 
proportion who manage to secure 
ample for their needs and get along 
quite comfortably. And set against 
all these, there is a class, few in 
number, but preponderatingly large 
in assets, which has far more wealth 
than it can ever possibly have use 
for, but sets such store by it that 
wealth-accumulation becomes its 
one object in life. 

These few have set the standard. 
They show not only what money 
can do, but, what is more to the 
point, what people with money can 
do. They have amassed not only 
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money but power, because money 
can buy power as well as commodi- 
ties. And because this power that 
they have acquired seems to enable 
them to control the lives and des- 
tinies of all who are not so fortunate 
as to have attained to it, they seem 


//o be the only persons who are really 


independent. Even the moderately 
well-off are to some extent depend- 
ent on their good-will. They can 
make or break almost any lesser 
man. 

The making of money has in con- 
sequence come to be regarded as the 
only avenue to freedom. It is sig- 
nificant that the “freedom from 
want” plans for “after the war” treat 
almost entirely in terms of money. 
Not everyone, it is true, hopes or ex- 
pects to become a millionaire. But 
the millionaire status stands out as 
the ideal. And if the normal ambi- 
tion of the “have-not” is to become 
a “have,” it yet remains true that 
more often than not the “have” 
wants nothing more than to have 
more. And this desire for more in- 
creases in geometrical progression 
the higher the ascent in the wealth- 
owning scale. 

I am still speaking of generalities. 
But they are generalities in which 
so many particulars fit that no one 
can justly deny their truth. Further, 
even the other features of the pres- 
ent age go to minister to its passion 
for money. Its scientific discoveries 
and inventions, and its machines, 
have been used mainly to enrich still 
further the rich. They have been 
used hardly at all to benefit the poor; 
or if the poor have benefited to any 
extent, it is only for the ultimate 
benefit of the rich. The very poor 
still have to live in slums, even 
though there are gas and water 
mains in the streets. They may 
eventually be promoted to barrack- 


like model dwellings, with electric 
light and modern conveniences, but 
only at a cost of a dollar a week on 
the rent, and the imminent prospect 
of the bread-winner’s losing his job 
through the installation of a new 
machine at his factory that does the 
work of twenty men. 

It is the same with the whole class 
of labor-saving appliances. The 
vacuum cleaner, for instance, has 
saved many a woman a back-ache. 
But it has worn out many a carpet 
before its time. And what it has 
done more than anything else is to 
make huge profits for the manufac- 
turer. It has introduced a colossal 
system of exploitation of unfortu- 
nate salesmen, who, deluded by the 
prospect of making big money, in 
effect give their services to the 
manufacturer, advertising his goods 
for nothing, and receiving payment 
only in the occasional event of mak- 
ing a sale. But if few can stand the 
strain of earning little or nothing 
on the job, the manufacturer reaps 
a harvest. The more men trying to 
sell his goods the better for him, for 
not only is he receiving publicity, 
but every sale is one more for him 
even if it is starvation to the sales- 
man. 

That is only an example, but it 
exemplifies a system that runs right 
through a certain section of com- 
merce. And that itself is only part 
of a larger system of exploitation 
and excessive profit-making by 
which those who hold the purse- 
strings in commerce have taken and 
used for their own advantage scien- 
tific discovery and invention. 

Commerce, moreover, has even 
directly touched the people’s food. 
Synthetic fruit juices, themselves 
the fruit of years of patent scientific 
research, may give abundant sup- 
plies of jam and sweets, as well as 
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an overflowing of refreshing drinks. 
But while the manufacturer gloats 
over the profits of his exploitation 
of the research chemist, stomachs 
remain unsatisfied with the mini- 
mum of nourishment he has sup- 
plied them. They have no room for 
the real thing, nor money either, for 
it has become, through the machina- 
tions of commerce, far cheaper to 
provide the substitute. 

Money, too, is at the bottom of the 
desire for learning that distinguish- 
es the twentieth century. Boys are 
pressed and crammed to pass exam- 
inations so that they may secure 
good posts. The poor naturally 


' want scholarships and secondary 


education for their children so that 
the children may have a better start 
in life than they had themselves. 
Those who have not had a univer- 
sity education, as well as those who 
have, and who can afford to forego 
the help of their sons and daughters 
for the few years necessary for the 
working for a degree, want to secure 
that advantage for them, though 
lack of ability, of course, rules out 
a large proportion of the younger 
generation from such benefits. 

Such ambition on the part of par- 
ents is not only natural, but laud- 
able. Nevertheless, its ultimate mo- 
tive is rarely cultural; nearly always 
it is mercenary. The competitive 
struggle to make first a living, and 
then, if possible, more than a living, 
demands the possession of more 
knowledge than the other man. And 
this is a struggle which commences 
at school, where boys and girls are 
taught to outdo each other in the at- 
tainment of marks. The battle of 
life from childhood up becomes a 
battle of wits. 

It is a matter of ordinary observa- 
tion that organized amusement is in 
the hands of the “haves.” The huge / 
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gilded palaces that house the movie 

audiences frequently show to dis- 

advantage the faded splendor of the 

mansions of a past aristocracy. The 
enormous crowds which throughout 
the football season pay monetary 
tribute at the turnstiles, are at the 
same time contributing to a colossal 
commercial machine which buys 
and sells professional players like so 
much merchandise. 

It is possible to run through the 
gamut of popular recreations: grey- 

und racing, seaside amusements, 

ancing, rink skating, motoring, 

d the rest, and to show how 
money has taken hold of each and 
jused it merely to add to its already 
‘glittering pile. It is possible to show 

| that money, by means of its ability 
| to spare no expense in gilding the 
}exterior attractions of its colossal 
| amusement machine, is able to di- 
\rect the public recreative taste, and 
ito dictate how it shall be amused. 

But what of the general public it- 
self? Is its tendency to seek inordi- 
nate amusement a reaction from the 
anxious game of getting or seeking 
a living? Or does it mean that the 
crowds of men and women, and chil- 
dren too, who flock to be amused, 
have just fallen into the money- 
makers’ trap? 

The seeking for amusement is in 
the nature of things a reaction from 
work, or from stress, but the inor- 
dinate pleasure seeking that is a 
feature of the present times, is far 
more than a reaction. It is a busi- 
ness in itself; because the zest for 
pleasure-seeking has in these times 
become a fetish that occupies both 
the imagination and minds of most, 
and is regarded as the normal ac- 
companiment of youthful develop- 
ment. 

This linking up of money with 
pleasure-seeking is only the out- 
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come of that strange joint philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century: 
utilitarianism and hedonism. It is 
crystallized for those who are suc- 

sful in its pursuit, and as a twen- 
eth century norm, in the cult of 
Big Business. 

Big Business of its nature can be 
practiced by only a few. But no 
one is exempt from its effects. Its 
spirit permeates the whole of our 
civilization; and it inspires all those 
ambitions and tendencies of which 
I have already spoken, and many 
others of which there is not space 
here to speak. 

But Big Business is the peculiar 
product of about the last hundred 
years. In its fullness, it is a twen- 
tieth century institution. It is, in 


fact, the characteristic that distin- 
guishes the twentieth century from 
all the centuries that have gone be- 
fore. And if there is one period be- 


tween which and this the contrast 
is greatest, it is undoubtedly the 
Middle Ages, and in particular the 
thirteenth century. 

It is true that even in the thir- 
teenth century there were here and 
there small seeds, which might, in 
more favorable soil, have developed 
into something resembling large- 
scale business today. But the fact 
remains that those seeds were iso- 
lated, and that they were exotic. By 
the thirteenth century European civ- 
ilization had settled down. It had 
developed a character, which was as 
different from the character of twen- 
tieth century civilization as cheese 
is from chalk. 

In what does that difference con- 
sist? It consists in this: that the 
medieval age lived by faith, whereas 
this age does not. It believed in- 
tensely in a future life, and because 
of that, it did not trouble unduly 
about settling down in this. It 


frowned on the accumulation of, 


wealth, because it knew very well: 
that it could not take its wealth with 
it when it passed on. It was con- 
tent to trade sufficiently to provide 
for present needs, without concern- 
ing itself for needs which might 
never arise. 


immortality. Its apparent impru- 
dence in not providing for future 
years was balanced by a far-sighted 
prudence that took care to provide 
for when those years would be no 
more. 

That is the characteristic of the 
age in general, and it does not fol- 
low that every individual scorned 
wealth. The Jews, for instance, did 
not. It was they who, because of 
their commercial instincts, were the 
money lenders. But Jewry has 
never had a clear perception of a 
life beyond the grave. The faith of 
the Jews as a body has rarely been 
large enough to embrace the reality 
of a future reward for present well- 
doing. They have almost invariably 
sought for both comfort and reward 
in material things. 

Not that the Christians of that age 
were faultless. Far from it. There 
were adulterers, murderers, thieves, 
liars, and probably blasphemers. 
But if there is one thing certain 
about the morality of the Middle 
Ages it is that men who did all the 
vile things that men have always 
done, did them knowing they were\ 
vile. 
and against themselves, they rarely 


if ever sinned against their faith. | 
They knew by their faith what the 


consequences of their wrongdoing 
would be in the future life. And it 
is just that which explains the ex- 
traordinary-seeming penances that 
men did in those days when their 
sins had come home to them. Ex- 


It was far more con- / 
cerned with the certain future of 


If they sinned against others | 
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traordinary they may seem in our 
day, but nothing out of the way to 
an age which had an intense convic- 
tion of the reality of wrongdoing. 

That conviction is not a feature 
of the twentieth century., The pres- 
ent age, moreover, has no clear and 
intimate sense of right and wrong. 
How else explain the enormous in- 
justices that have both popular and 
legal sanction? And as an example 
we might take that big business on 
which all Big Business rests, and 
without which it could not func- 
tion: the business of banking. 

Now it is a fact, admitted by all 
economists who are not concerned 
to support the economic system of 
which modern banking is the back- 
bone, and by many who are con- 
cerned to support it, that the bank- 
ing practice of the last two and a 
half centuries is sheer, barefaced, 
robbery. Without entering into 
technicalities, which would require 
a treatise in themselves to develop, 
it may be said that the world’s bank- 
ers hold between them the monop- 
oly to create currency, which is 
rightly within the province of indi- 
vidual States. But that is by no 
means all. Having issued the cur- 
rency, they do not merely hand it 
over to the State that harbors them, 
leveling a fair charge for the work 
they have done. What they do is to 
lay claim to ownership of the cur- 
rency they have created, which they 
proceed to lend to the State, whose 
real property it is. 

That would be bad enough, but 
even that is not all. Having lent it 
to the State to which it rightly be- 
longs, they then demand payment of 
interest on it in perpetuity. Such 
interest must necessarily be paid by 
the State’s subjects, since the State 
has no money of its own with which 
to pay it. And by means of this co- 
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lossal fraud, the bankers hold the 
people in perpetual thralldom. That 
is their basic crime. 
'To deny that this age, of which 
ch enormities are the pulse, lives 
y faith is not to deny that it has no 
liefs that pertain to the imma- 
terial. Most civilized States make a 
formal profession of belief in God; 
and probably most individuals be- 
lieve in God. Probably most also be- 
| lieve in a future life. But that is not 
\ the same thing as having faith in a 
\future life. The man who merely 
‘believes in some truth which is not 
immediately evident, or is not read- 
ily provable, is usually ready to be- 
lieve the contrary if what he thinks 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming. 
The truth in question has not grip- 
ped him. If it be a truth which of 
its nature must govern his conduct, 
he cannot be said to live by it. He is 
not so unshakably convinced by it 
as to allow it to influence him to- 


ward an unswerving line of conduct, 


much less along a line of rectitude. 
The faith of the Middle Ages in a 
future life, on the other hand, was 
not merely belief in a truth that 
competed with a thousand and one 
everyday truths. It was a belief in 
the truth—the only truth that mat- 
tered. And apart from the attitude 
of the people of the Middle Ages to- 
ward the accumulation of wealth, 
fhere is further evidence that this 
‘truth governed their lives, and was 
‘the focus of their method of living. 
| That evidence is in their habit of 
,\church-going. 
’ There can be no dispute about the 
Middle Ages being an age of church- 
going. The multiplicity of churches, 
shrines, and chantries that were in 
existence, many of which have sur- 
vived to this day, speak for them- 
selves. So much so, that Cobbett is 
of the opinion that the population, 
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at least in England, must have been 
considerably more than is generally 
estimated. However that may be, 
we do know that worship went on. 

We have evidence, too, of the de- 
votional tendencies of notables of 
the times. They may not have been 
moral men, but they were moral 
enough in ideal to realize their im- 
morality, and not to add to it by 
neglecting the only means which 
would sustain the ideal. 

The habit of worship persisted all 
through the Middle Ages into Ren- 
aissance times. Ih France it de- 
clined with the Revolution, because 
the French made the mistake of re- 
volting against good things as well 
as bad. They mixed up effects with 
causes, a mistake that for a logical 
people like the French was unpar- 
donable. Seeing that people who 
professed religion had become cor- 
rupted, they tried to wipe out re- 
ligion instead of treating the cor- 
ruption. 

But although the spirit of the 
French Revolution invaded England, 
there still remained in England the 
habit of worship. Nevertheless, 
throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Britain at least 
was losing her faith. And so quick- 
ly was this process of loss of faith 
accelerated that today England is no 
longer the home of a church-going 
people. 

How explain this loss of faith? It 
is simply that, the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance periods past, Big 
Business in Britain had begun to 
rise from the soil. And as Big Bus- 
iness grows, it must inevitably choke 
‘all competitors. Itself it demands a 
form of worship, because, un- 
frheckea. it seizes all the means by 

hich individual wealth is acquired. 
If it is gradual and secret in this, it 
none the less concentrates attention 





on itself, since those whom it seeks 
to victimize must watch and do hom- 
age to it in self-defense. It makes 
itself the arbiter of men’s destinies; 
it so diverts the channels of wealth 
to itself that men are compelled to 
occupy their lives in a scramble to 
live. The leisurely worship of 

has for the most part become re- 
placed by the fevered and inevitable 
concern for money. 

Wherever we look, we shall find 
that the loss of faith of any nation 
keeps pace with the growth in it of 
the money-power. 

Big Business may be said to par- 
ody in the material order what faith 
prompts in the immaterial. Big 
Business, because it makes its home 
in this world, seeks to store up as 
much material wealth as it can. 
Faith, on the contrary, with its eye 
on the next world, prompts the stor- 


ing up of intangible assets. Hence - 


the church-going of former times— 
an attempt to earn future rewards 
and to secure present invisible help 
toward earning still more; a kind of 
immaterial compound interest and 
accumulation of spiritual capital. 
This was a frame of mind, more- 
over, which could be changed only 
by a complete reversal of ideals. It 
is in striking contrast to the Vic- 
torian custom of church worship 
which became little more than 
straining to retain a convention; a 
custom that went to the winds as 
soon as the thing for which the con- 
vention stood began to be disre- 
garded. 

That thing, which in so far as it 
touched the manner of men’s lives 
was a faith in the future life, em- 
braced nevertheless far more than 
that. It embraced the whole scheme 
of belief that sanctions faith in a 
future life: the Catholic Faith. 

Men in the Middle Ages, as do all 
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Catholics, believed that humanity 
had fallen from a state of perfection. 
They had evidence before their eyes 
of the effects of such a fall; they had 
evidence in their own weakness. It 
was obvious to them that the world 
had gone askew; that events did not, 
as they do not today, turn out as 
they wanted them to. Things rarely 
went smoothly, and fellowmen fre- 
quently failed to come up to scratch. 
They had not learned to explain 
these phenomena, as men pretend 
to today, by saying that mankind 
was gradually progressing and was 
on its way to a superman state. If 
such an explanation had been ten- 
dered them, the wise amongst them 
would have had the sense to point 
out the obvious truth that if man- 
kind had it in its power to become 
a super-mankind, it would hardly 
be so foolish as to delay the con- 
summation. 


They believed, in fact, that the 
Superman had already arrived; that 


He was Christ, the Son of God. They 
believed that because He as Man suf- 
fered and died, He had redeemed 
mankind from its sins, and had 
opened the way again for men to the 
future life, which by sinning they 
had lost. Hence, they believed in 
the necessity of belief in Christ. 

Big Business does not discourage 
belief in Christ; rather it exploits it. 
Money can make money, even out of 
Christianity. It is lent at interest 
for the building of churches and 
Christian schools; it may be lent, of 
course, as readily for the building 
of synagogues and mosques—and 
brothels. 

Big Business has a surface friend- 
ship with Christianity. But there is 
danger in that surface friendship. 
It is too much like a bid for a truce 
in which the upstart claimant to 
homage says to the established 
legitimate ruler: “You leave me 
alone, and I won’t interfere with 
you.” 
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THE FIRST MRS. PATMORE 
By VINCENT T. Eaton, S.S. 


HE theme of one of Browning’s 

verses; the subject of one of 
Woolner’s medallions; the model 
for one of Millais’ portraits; the 
Angel of Patmore’s best seller;— 
with such brevity do the critics who 
notice her at all dismiss Emily 
Augusta Andrews. 

But can the wife of the poet of 
married love be dismissed so light- 
ly? That Coventry Patmore loved 
her intensely goes without saying. 
But is the mere saying so sufficient, 
especially when we consider that 
there is a dichotomy in Patmore’s 
work which is as mysterious as it 
is ignored? Coventry Patmore was 
really two poets and no two poets 
of the nineteenth century are so 
distinct. Not Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, nor Newman and Tupper, are so 
distinct as the man who wrote The 
Angel in the House and the Odes. 

The men who wrote these two 
works bear the same name, Coven- 
try Patmore. One, the author of 
the Odes, was an intensely re- 
ligious, spiritually motivated man. 
He wrote a series of poems so 
great that his own generation, his 
bigoted, complacent contemporar- 
ies, with characteristic blindness, 
could not see them; with character- 
istic stubbornness, would not hear 
them. They are a contribution to 
the literature of the world. More 
sublime than the metaphysicals, 
more prophetic than Thompson, 
more passionate than Shakespeare, 
more pure than Tennyson, more ar- 
tistic than Swinburne, they are, 
perhaps, less read than any other 
great odes of the language. The 


explanation of their neglect is a 
complex one and not the object of 
this writer’s theme. He takes their 
perfection for granted and seeks to 
explain an even greater mystery: 
how could the man who wrote so 
loftily, have written earlier in his 
career, The Angel in the House? 

The explanation lies, this writer 
thinks, in the motives Patmore had 
for writing the two works. The 
Patmore of the Angel was writing 
for his wife. The Patmore of the 
Odes was writing what he had to 
write—what his art, and his re- 
ligion, and his conscience forced 
him to write. Patmore’s philoso- 
phy of life, the exalted, spiritual, 
mystical outlook that shaped every 
thought he had, every action he 
performed, every word he wrote, 
was an almost irresistible force, as 
the philosophy of any artist’s life is 
an almost irresistible force. But in 
Patmore’s life, that almost irresisti- 
ble force met the almost immovable 
object, the very object which 
caused so much the expression of 
his philosophy and art, the object 
of his exalted passion, Emily Au- 
gusta Andrews. The almost im- 
movable object did not overcome 
the almost irresistible force, but it 
did check that force, at least tempo- 
rarily. And when the immovable 
object was at last moved, removed 
by the hand of God, the irresistible 
force went on, with renewed mo- 
mentum, to the inevitable end, to 
truth, and to the sublimest expres- 
sion of truth that we have in the 
English language. 

Passion has turned the careers of 
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many men awry. For passion, An- 
tony sacrificed an empire. For pas- 
sion, Henry VIII. sacrificed the re- 
ligion of a nation. For a passion 
which was purely love, Patmore 
sacrificed, for a time, the very driv- 
ing force of his artistic soul. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that 
he substituted for that driving 
force another force, pure human 
love, without knowing that he had 
made the substitution. Be human 
love as pure as it may, it is human 
and it involves human beings; that 
is to say, it involves human wills. 
And no institution exists in which 
the wills of the participants do not 
in some measure conflict. 

So great was the love of this very 
stubborn man for his wife, that his 
will submitted to hers in the very 
aspects of Patmore that were most 
Patmorean, the productions of his 
pen. For love, he modified, not the 
artistic impulse that was his, but 
the expression of that impulse. No 
poet has ever, even temporarily, 
made a greater sacrifice. We can 
recognize the immensity of the sac- 
rifice only when we read the later 
poetry and realize that Patmore 
choked it off while Emily Andrews 
was alive,—because he loved her 
with a love that she could not ever 
have comprehended; because he 
did not wish to hurt her by tran- 
scending her understanding. 

A prince may love a kitchen- 
maid; a genius may love an ordi- 
nary person. There is no explain- 
ing such things; there is no under- 
standing them. They are. Neither 
can we explain or understand Pat- 
more’s love for Emily Andrews. We 
must simply accept it. We must 
accept Emily as the incarnation of 
all that Patmore held in his mind 
and heart. Patmore held her dear- 
er than life itself, than his genius 
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even. He was willing to sacrifice 
all that was his dream, because he 
idealized her as his dream. 

If love is an exchange of hearts, 
we have the explanation of the two 
Patmores. The first Patmore, the 
Patmore of the Angel, was a Pat- 
more whose pen was held by Pat- 
more, but whose mind and heart, 
the mind and heart which moved 
the pen, was held by Emily. He 
himself probably did not know this 
as a literal truth. Some mirrors are 
too small to reflect accurately the 
image sought in them. Patmore 
knew what was in his mind and 
soul and heart and looked for its 
reflection in Emily Andrews. His 
poetry, his Angel, is the expression 
of what he saw in the mirror of his 
soul. But he did not know, he 
could not know, that the mirror 
was incapable of imaging what it 
received. 

For the soul of Emily was not the 
soul of Patmore, though her will 
dominated his. It was not so large 
a soul, nor so deep a soul. No Vic- 
torian woman’s would ever have 
been, but especially was Emily’s 
not so. Patmore was of the race 
of men who belong to no one age, 
no one country. And Emily Pat- 
more very definitely belonged to 
England and to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The difference between the 
world and an island, between a 
period and an era, is the measure 
of the distance between Patmore 
and his wife. And yet so strong 
was Patmore’s love that he came 
near sacrificing the world and the 
Christian era for England of the 
nineteenth century. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
the Angel in the House is a period 
poem. It cannot be denied that Pat- 
more’s hand wrote it. The only ex- 
planation for its writing is that in 















writing it Patmore was paying the 
price of his love. It was Patmore’s 
sacrifice that he became a period 
poet because he loved a period 
woman. 

The poem was Emily’s. As Pat- 
more conceived it, it was to be the 
epic of married love. As Emily 
catalyzed it, it became the saga of 
the Victorian institution of mar- 
riage. The poem was to honor 
Emily, and Patmore’s love permit- 
ted it to honor her the way she de- 
sired to be honored—as the queen 
of a humdrum domesticity. Emily 
inspired the poem but she also 
molded it, drafted it, changed it, to 
suit Emily. It was Emily’s, so Pat- 
more let her have her way. 

Conjecture? Perhaps. But let us 
see what we can learn of Emily An- 
drews. 

Shall we make a study of the 
“Victorian woman” and apply the 
pattern to Emily? It would not be 
unjust. Shall we make obscure re- 
marks about heredity and environ- 
ment and then hint that Emily, the 
daughter of a clergyman, a shel- 
tered hothouse plant, perhaps did 
not know what the great-souled 
Patmore meant by love? It would 
be possible. But we shall do neither 
of these things. We shall simply 
try to see Emily as she was, as Pat- 
more’s wife, as her contemporaries 
saw her. 

The first point to be made is that 
it is hard to believe that her con- 
temporaries did see her. It is true 
that she is celebrated by Browning 
and sketched by Millais and sculp- 
tured by Woolner. But to them she 
was a face, not a woman. To no 
one, apparently, was she a remark- 
able woman. References to her are 
scarce. Is it wrong to suppose that 
this is because she was so typical of 
her age? 


THE FIRST MRS. PATMORE 
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Edmund Gosse’s description of 
her reads like that of a Tennysonian 
heroine: 

“Dignity of manner, more purity 
and force than actual sweetness, 
great nonchalance in anxious and 
embarrassing moments, a sense of 
the pomp of matronly ceremonial 
which bordered on the excessive, 
combined with some lack of humor, 
—these seem to be certain of the 
social characteristics of Emily Pat- 
more.” 

If she had the appearance of the 
period matron, she had also the 
typical trait of shallow respectabil- 
ity. She wrote The Servant’s Be- 
haviour Book and guided the af- 
fairs of her own servants with the 
typical middle-class zeal for pre- 
serving appearances. She was busy 
too, about her household duties and 
had what sounds to us like a 
mawkish interest in keeping things 
beautiful. “Everything in this house 
has been done by these two little 
hands,” she once boasted with 
matronly coyness. 

But if in appearance and out- 
ward characteristics she was 80 
much of her age, in nothing was 
she so typical as in her attitude to 
the religion into which her hus- 
band finally thought himself. She 
received her husband’s literary 
friends with becoming graciousness 
but she did not approve of certain 
of them such as Cardinal Manning 
and Aubrey de Vere. One critic 
tells us that “in her sturdy Protes- 
tantism she was like Lucy Snowe in 
Vilette and made no secret of her 
opinions.” A later and more re- 
liable critic refers to this sturdy 
Protestantism as “merciless Puri- 
tanism.” 

This is not an appealing picture 
of Mrs. Patmore, but it is the best 
we can get from the meager evi- 
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dence left by those who knew her. 
It is not an appealing picture, but 
it is the picture of the woman Pat- 
more loved, of the woman for 
whom he wrote The Angel in the 
House. 

But was she only its inspiration? 
We catch a hint now and then that 
she shaped the ideas that went 
into it, that she introduced ideas, 
changed ideas, and discarded ideas. 
In correspondence we read of Mrs. 
Patmore spending a morning in 
thought on the poem and finding 
only one idea. We read, too, of Pat- 
more’s praise of his wife’s writing 
ability and his asserting that The 
Happy Wedding when it is com- 
pleted, will be far more hers than 
his. 

Of course, Patmore’s own phi- 
losophy flashes now and then out 
of the Angel. It is the sugar-coat- 
ing which makes the Angel unpala- 
table to us. It is too sickly sweet, 
too effeminate. And yet we know 
that certain strong lines were sup- 
pressed, lines equal, at least, in 
poetic content to much that was re- 
tained. Here is one sample: 


“Virgins are they, before the Lord; 
Whose hearts are pure; ‘the vestal 
fire 
Is not,’ so runs the poet’s word, 
‘By marriage quenched, but flames 
the higher; 
Warm, loving, is the praise there- 
of; 
And wedded lives, which not belie 
The honourable heart of love 
Are fountains of virginity.’ ” 
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Such thought is certainly Pat- 
morean. If our deductions about 
Mrs. Patmore are true, it is certain- 
ly not Emilian. Could that be why 
the lines disappeared from the 
poem? It seems a more logical ex- 
planation than Gosse’s who holds 
that they disappeared by literary 
caprice; or than Champneys’ who 
thinks they were excised because 
they were not in accordance with 
Roman doctrine (years before Pat- 
more’s conversion!); or Green- 
wood’s who thinks they were due 
to make an appearance in a later 
portion of the poem. 

If Patmore, out of love for his 
wife, could be prevailed on to sup- 
press such sublime thoughts, there 
is no telling how much the poem 
suffered at her hands, or more ac- 
curately, at her insular mind. By 
love she dominated Patmore’s will, 
but she knew, despite her victory, 
that she had lost. On her deathbed 
she feared, and said so, that Pat- 
more would become a Catholic. He 
did and he catholicized his poetry. 
He never finished the epic of mar- 
ried love which he had planned and 
she had modified for the worse. 
But he does stand before poster- 
ity with a thin sheaf of papers, 
his Odes, in his hand. That thin 
sheaf will send him down the cen- 
turies in the company of Solomon 
and John of the Cross, with Teresa 
of Avila and Crashaw. And con- 
scious of the inscrutable designs of 
Providence, who will dare say that 
the real Angel, Emily, is not also 
responsible for them? 


FOR ONE WHO DIED TOO YOUNG 


By MuRIEL BLANCHE RENO 


HAT last, sad day, when I had crossed the room, 
And stood, intent and calm, beside your bed,— 
The mirror seemed to be a ghostly tomb 
Wherein you lay in state, while at your head 
Twin angels brandished flaming swords aloft— 
The lamps you lighted once. But summoning 
Fast-waning strength, my silent spirit doffed 
Its passive mask, and knelt—acknowledging 
The gallant splendor of your smile. And yet, 
Reason drew back and let in brazen Doubt, 
Remembering your youth, and, when we met, 
The little time we had to seek Love out: 
But now, I know, on Heaven’s comet-crusted strand 
You wait for me in God, with outstretched, urgent hand. 


‘<a 


ONLY IN UTTER STILLNESS 


By DorotHy HosBson 


| utter stillness is possession won 

Of all that wakes the spirit’s long desire; 
Heart, learn the glowing hush at root of fire, 
The mutely burning patience of the sun; 
Only in silence is the song begun, 

Forever held; and only in the caught 

Breath of vast waiting can our restive thought 
Encompass love, take wonder for our own. 


Nor may the spirit ill with great despair 

Be born again, until it yields to deep 
Suspenseful calm like warm and fallow sleep, 
To peace immured beyond white layer on layer 
Of luminous quiet, widening with the slow 
Movement and mystery of floating snow. 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA 
In the Eighteenth Century 


By MICHAEL J. O’BrIEN, LL.D. 


is hardly necessary to say that 
one of the essentials in the writ- 
ing of history is that the author 
should first acquaint himself with 
the facts. Unfortunately, that is 
not always done, and a case in point 
is an article by St. John Ervine in 
the American Mercury for August, 
1946, pleading for “An English- 
speaking Union.” Mr. Ervine is an 
Irishman, but he does not like to 
admit it, so he calls himself an 
“Ulsterman,” and in discussing his 
subject he lays great stress on the 
world-wide importance of Ulster- 
men. It is a very simple matter for 
anyone careless of the truth to write 
as he does, but it is not so easy to 
get away with it. 

He bases his article (1) upon the 
theory that “in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the great 
streams of emigrants from Ireland 
came from Ulster” alone, (2) that 
“all these people were Protestants 
and Presbyterians” and “were es- 
tablished in America long before a 
single Irish Roman Catholic set his 
feet on American soil,” and (3) that 
“the six counties of Northern Ire- 
land have been more influential in 
the political, social and industrial 
history of the United States than 
any other region on earth.” Let us 
take a glance at the public records 
and see if there is anything to sup- 
port these statements. 

To say that there was no emigra- 
tion from Ireland other than from 
Ulster, is to “fly in the face” of the 
records of every one of the Thirteen 


Colonies. The land, court, military, 
Church and other records contain, 
in the aggregate, thousands of ref- 
erences to people bearing names 
that are common, not to Ulster 
alone, but to all Ireland. I “know 
whereof I speak” because I have 
examined those records. As early 
as 1684 Lord Baltimore recognized 
the fact that there were Irish in 
Maryland, when he issued a “proc- 
lamation” naming the territory now 
embraced in Cecil County, the 
“County of New Ireland.” He 
named its subdivisions “New Mun- 
ster,” “New Leinster” and “New 
Connaught,” and one wonders 
where were all those “Scotch-Irish 
from Ulster” whom Mr. Ervine has 
conjured up, since there was no 
“New Ulster” in “New Ireland.” It 
was then the practice for Maryland 
patentees to give names to their 
lands; they generally selected their 
places of birth, and the records of 
the Land Commissioner’s office at 
Annapolis show that, beginning 
with the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth and down through the first 
half of the eighteenth century, nu- 
merous land grants were called after 
Irish towns, parishes, baronies and 
counties, thus indicating beyond 
question that people came from all 
parts of Ireland to this territory in 
large numbers. And in many in- 
stances the recorded wills show that 
these people were of the Catholic 
faith. 

Mr. Ervine’s statement that none 
came from Ireland but the “Scotch- 
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lrish” is worthless. There is no 
possible way to determine exactly 
how many came from any Euro- 
pean country, for the reason that 
no official records were kept. A 
great deal of guesswork has been 
indulged in by historical writers 
and there are good reasons for 
questioning the accuracy of the fig- 
ures in their books, but in the ab- 
sence of immigration records, there 
is one means left to us of making 
up a dependable estimate, namely 
by using the available shipping sta- 
tistics. If the Ervine assumptions, 
as to the preponderance of the 
“Scotch-Irish” element, were any- 
where near correct, the major part, 
if not all, of the sailings from Ire- 
land would have been from north- 
ern ports. And when we consider 
the primitive traveling facilities of 
the time, the great majority of the 
emigrants would have embarked at 
those ports that were nearest to 
their homes. Then, how does he 
explain the following facts? 

It was a regular feature for the 
newspapers in the seacoast cities to 
print the Custom House lists of 
ships “entered in” and “bound 
out,” and these show that between 
1767 and 1774—-known to have been 
the period of the heaviest emigra- 
tions from Ireland—the total num- 
ber of ships “entered in” at the 
Philadelphia Custom House from 
all Irish ports was 894. Of these, 
the number registered as from Ul- 
ster ports was 377, and 517 from all 
other Irish ports, or 42% and 58% 
respectively. A similar study for 
New York for the same period shows 
that 743 vessels arrived from Ire- 
land, of which 339 were from UI- 
ster and 404 from other Irish ports. 
or 45.6% and 54.4% respectively. 

Irish emigrants also came in ves- 
sels arriving at Baltimore and 


Charleston, but the great bulk of 
them came in via Philadelphia and 
New York, the chief ports of entry. 
Only about 50% of the ships had 
“accommodations for passengers,” 
according to advertisements, and 
only infrequently the newspapers 
mentioned the number of people 
arriving. But where they did, I 
added them all up and thus deter- 
mined that the average number of 
passengers per ship was 150, and in 
the eight-year period referred to 
they brought over not less than 
96,000 people. Extracts from the 
Dublin and Belfast papers of the 
time, that were printed in the 
American papers, said that “the 
number of people departing from 
this country for America totals 
12,000 per year.” 

We are able to estimate that be- 
tween 1767 and 1774, 40,800 per- 
sons embarked at the Ulster ports 
of Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, 
Larne and Newry, and 55,200 at 
Cork, Dublin, Kinsale, Limerick, 
Waterford, Wexford, Galway, Sligo 
and Killala, from all of which ports 
ships were reported as “entered in” 
at Philadelphia and New York. 
But, since Sir William Petty, the 
English statistician of the eight- 
eenth century, has shown that the 
population of Ulster was then di- 
vided about equally between the 
“old Irish” and the descendants of 
the “Planters,” it follows that the 
total of 40,800 must be reduced con- 
siderably to allow for those of un- 
questioned Irish blood in the north. 

A study of the period, 1784 to 
1791, shows that a total of 691 ves- 
sels arrived in New York harbor 
from Ireland, of which 260 were re- 
ported as from Ulster and 431 from 
all other parts of Ireland, or 37.6% 
and 62.4% respectively, but the 
number of passengers cannot be es- 
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timated. But, taking all the fore- 
going figures into consideration, 
they prove beyond question or 
doubt that the greatest number of 
the Irish emigrants were from Mun- 
ster, Leinster and Connaught. Four- 
fifths of the people in those Prov- 
inces were Catholics, hence it fol- 
lows that the great majority of the 
emigrants from there were of that 
faith. The method of calculation 
above shown is the only practical 
one today and the only one avail- 
able, and all the Ervines in creation 
cannot produce figures to upset it. 

There are many ways of verify- 
ing the correctness of the state- 
ments herein made, to the effect 
that the Irish came from all parts 
of Ireland. Numerous Irishmen 
were recruited in the Colony of New 
York for the French-English War, 
1755-1763, and the rolls are in the 
State Archives. The names of the 
men and their “country of origin” 
are shown therein, and the total 
number recorded as “born in Ire- 
land” was 1,291. Some of these 
men bore names of Norman, Eng- 
lish and Scottish origin, but by far 
the largest number were old Irish 
names, and in 115 cases where their 
places of birth in Ireland were 
given, it is seen that 70% of the 
men were from Dublin, Cork, Lim- 
erick, Galway, Waterford, Sligo, 
Longford and “West of Ireland,” 
and 30% were from Derry, Belfast, 
Tyrone and “North of Ireland.” 

It is also observed that large 
numbers of Irish were enrolled for 
what is known in history as “King 
George’s War” (1746-1748). For 
example, Captain Peter Warren 
Johnson, writing his brother, Wil- 
liam (both born in County Meath) 
at Johnstown, N. Y., from Boston on 
July 7, 1746, informing him that he 
had been appointed to the com- 
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mand of a company being recruited 
there, said “my company is to he 
all Irish.” Three companies raised 
in the “Lower Counties” of Penn- 
sylvania, now Delaware, which were 
stationed at Albany in 1746, had a 
total of 327 men, of whom 170, or 
52%, appear in the record as 
“Trish.” In all my research work 
in American records I have seen no 
figures more significant than these, 
In 1766 there was established at 
Johnstown a branch of the Masonic 
Order, called St. Patrick’s Lodge. 
Membership at that time and place 
was not regarded as a disavowal of 
the faith, and among the Irish- 
men supposed to have been Catho- 
lics, who joined St. Patrick’s Lodge 
were William Ahern, James Burke, 
Michael Byrne, William Carroll, 
Daniel Egan, William Fagan, John 
McCarthy, Michael McCarthy and 
Patrick McKenny, besides twelve 
other natives of Ireland of the 
Protestant faith. In 1773 there 
came to Johnstown the largest emi- 
gration which at any one time had 
come to the colony. It was com- 
prised of 300 Scots and Irish, all 
Catholics, headed by their priest, 
Rev. John MacKenna from County 
Meath, who erected at Johnstown a 
log church which he called St. Pat- 
rick’s. And among the taxpayers 
and business men at Johnstown and 
vicinity at that time, who doubtless 
were Catholics, were men named 


Clancy Donnellan Joyce 
Connolly Dunn Kelly 
Cotter Fitzpatrick Kirwan 
Crotty Flood Madden 
Crowley Hanlon Murphy 
Daly Hickey Quinn 


An examination of the eighteenth 
century records of Trinity Church 
would prove to be a revelation to 
anyone interested in this subject. 
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There was no Catholic church in 
New York before the establishment 
of St. Peter’s in Barclay Street in 
1785, but the Irish, being a tradi- 
tionally religious people, attended 
any place set aside for the worship 
of God. They went to the church 
which, in its tenets and beliefs, was 
the nearest approach to Catholicity, 
and so we find that there were re- 
corded at Trinity 800 marriages 


* and 420 baptisms, besides 250 spon- 


sors, all persons bearing Irish 
names, prior to 1795. The particu- 
lars of these marriages and bap- 
tisms are listed in my book, In Old 
New York. 

Among “Marriage Bonds” before 
1784 on file at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State at Albany, there are 
848 of people who bore old Irish 
names, exclusive of 156 recorded at 
the Dutch Church and 160 of those 
who were married at Trinity. At 
the Register’s office for New York 
County there were recorded up- 
wards of 600 legal instruments such 
as deeds, mortgages, leases and con- 
tracts, all dated before 1800, in 
which Irish-named people were in- 
terested parties, and a test check 
that I have made of eighteenth cen- 
tury wills probated in New York 
County, where the testator’s place 
of birth in Ireland, or the place 
where his beneficiaries lived, were 
stated, shows 40% for Ulster and 
60% for Munster, Leinster and Con- 
naught. 

If no Irish Catholics were here 


before the Revolution, how does 


Mr. Ervine account for the fact that 
in 1776 General Washington select- 
ed as his private secretary Colonel 
Stephen Moylan from Cork, who 
was succeeded in that office by 
Colonel John Fitzgerald from Wick- 
low, both Catholics? Fitzgerald 


was succeeded by Major James Mc- 


Henry, a Protestant Irishman from 
Ballymoney, the only Ulsterman to 
hold that office. How about Barry, 
the Catholic Irishman from Wex- 
ford, upon whom true history has 
conferred the title of “Father of the 
American Navy”? And Thomas 
Burke of North Carolina and 
Aedanus Burke of South Carolina, 
both Catholics from Galway? And 
men like Thomas FitzSimons and 
George Meade from _ Limerick, 
Pierce Butler and John O’Fallon 
from Kilkenny and John Shea from 
Westmeath, all Catholics and offi- 
cers of the army? And General Sul- 
livan, who, although an apostate 
from his ancestral faith, was a son 
of John Sullivan from Limerick 
and his wife, Margery Brown from 
Cork, both Catholics? And Jere- 
miah O’Brien and his four broth- 
ers, sons of Morris O’Brien from 
Dublin? And Edward Hand from 
Offaly, Adjutant-General of the 
Continental Army? All those here 
mentioned achieved fame in the 
War of the Revolution. 

Among regimental commanders 
in the Continental Army there were 
men from Kerry, Cork, Limerick, 
Sligo, Galway, Donegal, Meath, 
Wicklow, Kilkenny and Ferma- 
nagh, the last mentioned the only 
Ulster County. But with the rank 
and file, in only comparatively few 
cases their places of birth were re- 
corded. Among these there were 
695 Kellys, 494 Murphys, 331 Mc- 
Carthys, 327 Connors, 231 O’Briens, 
332 Ryans, 285 Reillys, 266 Sulli- 
vans, 243 Connollys and 221 Burkes, 
and a host of others bearing names 
that for ages have been associated 
with Catholicity in Ireland, who 
made up the 38% Irish-blooded 
Americans in the army of the Revo- 
lution. These figures are not arrived 
at by guesswork or picking them out 





of the air; but by an actual count of 
the names in the muster rolls and 
enlistment papers on file at Wash- 
ington and the State Capitols. 

When Ambrose Serle, confiden- 
tial agent of the British Cabinet, 
wrote the Earl of Dartmouth, Sec- 
retary of State, from New York, on 
September 25, 1776, why did he re- 
fer to “the great numbers of Irish 
in the Rebel Army,” and why did 
he recommend that no more of 
them be permitted to come over 
here, where “they do Britain much 
injury, by adding strength, already 
too great, to the force of America 
against her”? When General Sir 
Henry Clinton wrote Lord George 
Germain on October 23, 1778, say- 
ing, “the emigrants from Ireland 
{in the American army] are in gen- 
eral to be looked upon as our most 
serious antagonists,” he seems to 
have been unaware of the presence 
of the type of Ulsterman that Mr. 
Ervine so lovingly writes about. 
And we have the amusing comment 
of Major Joshua Pell of the British 
army, who wrote in his diary on 
June 1, 1776, that “the Rebels con- 
sist chiefly of Irish Redemptioners 
and convicts, the most audacious 
rascals existing.” No thought in 
the minds of these Englishmen 
about the “Scotch-Irish,” or as to 
whether the Irish were Protestants 
or Catholics. 

At Charlestown, Mass., there are 
tablets commemorating the men 
who fell at Bunker Hill on June 17, 
1775, and among the names are 


Dalton 
Dillon 
Doyle 
McClary 
McCrillis 


Barrett 
Broderick 
Callahan 
Collins 
Cummings 


McGrath 
Mitchell 
Neyens 
Shannon 
Sullivan 


And among the New Englanders 
recorded as with the men who 
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“marched in the Lexington Alarm” 
and two months later were at the 


battle of Bunker Hill were 


Daniel Callaghan 
John Callahan 
Thomas Callahan 
Edward Casey 
Charles Cassidy 
Timothy Condren 
Patrick Connelly 
John Crowley 
Abram Dempsey 
James Dempsey 
John Donolly 
Philip Donohue 
Jeremiah Driscoll 
John Dunnahew 
Daniel Doyle 
Felix Doyle 
William Dunnevan 
Timothy Dwyer 


James Fitzgerald 
John Fittsgerril 
Michael Fittsgerald 
Michael Fitzgerald 
Jacob Flynn 
John Flynn 
William Hennessy 
Daniel Leary 
John Maloney 
John McGrah 
John McMullen 
Daniel McGuire 
John McGuire 
James Mallone 
Patrick O’Brien 
Dennis Ryan 
John Sullivan 
Timothy Sullivan 


And among those who took part 
in the most striking event in that 
memorable battle, when they held 
“the rail fence” against the repeated 
charges by the British grenadiers, 
were 


James Burke 
Luke Egan 
Patrick Larkin 
John Mannahan 
Barney McCain 
Jacob McQuade 


Edward Murphy 
Thomas Murphy 
Patrick O’Flynn 
Patrick O’Murphy 
John O’Neil 
Valentine Sullivan 


I don’t know what religion these 
men professed, but I would ask 
Mr. Ervine if he would call them 
“Scotch-Irish Protestants and Pres- 


byterians”? Or, were they just 
plain “Irishmen,” without the 
“Kailyard hyphen”? 

If there were no Irish Catholics 
here, why the “Address from the 
Roman Catholics of the United 
States” presented on their behalf 
to President Washington in New 
York, on March 15, 1790, by Bishop 
John Carroll, Rev. Nicholas Burke, 
Charles and Daniel Carroll, Thomas 
FitzSimons and Dominick Lynch? 
In Washington’s historic reply, he 
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said, “Your fellow citizens will not 
forget the patriotic part which you 
took in the accomplishment of the 
Revolution and the establishment 
of their government, or the impor- 
tant assistance which they received 
from a nation in which the Roman 
Catholic faith is professed.” 

Washington attended services in 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Phila- 
delphia, on October 9, 1774, and No- 
yember 4, 1781, as he himself wrote 
in his diary. And one entry in the 
diary states that he attended “High 
Mass” there on May 27, 1787, on 
which occasion it is known that he 
was accompanied by his friends, 
George Meade and Thomas Fitz- 
Simons. Twice he subscribed fifty 
dollars to the building funds of 
Catholic churches at Philadelphia 
and Alexandria; on three occasions 
he attended the banquets of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and 
on December 19, 1781, he accepted 
membership in that society, as did 
seven of the nine members of his 
first cabinet. 

The “historian” who denies the 
presence of Irish Catholics in Amer- 
ica at this period is completely re- 
pudiated by the public records and 
it would have been well if he had 
read the diary of George Wash- 
ington. Among the many people 
therein mentioned as his guests at 
Mount Vernon at various times 
were John O’Connor, John O’Don- 
nell, John O’Kelly, Thomas O’Hig- 
gins, Daniel Carroll, David, James 
and John Barry, William Brady, 
Michael Tracy, John Dalton and 
the FitzSimons, Moylan, Meade and 
Fitzgerald already referred to. The 
diary shows that he entertained at 
Mount Vernon his “intimate ac- 
quaintance,” Bishop John Carroll, 
Rev. Anthony McCaffery, pastor of 
St. Patrick’s Church, and Rev. Wil- 
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liam G. Dubourg, president of 
Georgetown College, and the most 
frequent visitors to his home were 
his cousins, the McCartys of West- 
moreland County, Va., sons and 
grandchildren of Daniel McCarthy 
who came there from Kinsale, Ire- 
land. 

Among those also mentioned in 
Washington’s diary and his other 
writings were Richard O’Brien, 
“Mrs.” O’Connell, Patrick O’Flynn, 
Bernard, Charles and John O’Neill, 
Cornelius McDermot and Patrick 
McCarthy, and he employed at 
Mount Vernon Jeremiah Murphy, 

Mahony, Thomas Ryan, 
Thomas McCarty and Daniel Sulli- 
van. And in his personal accounts 
and journal on various dates there 
are entered the names of many per- 
sons with whom he had business or 
who performed services for him, 
among them: 


James Boyle 
James Byrne 
Owen Caney 
Philip Carberry 
John Carney 
Peter Casey 
Barney Curran 
Dempsey Carroll 
Edward Dulin 
William Dunn 
David Gorman 
Patrick Grace 
Charles Hagan 
Anthony Hayes 
John Hickey 
‘Luke Kenny 
Henry Lalor 
Thomas Lynch 
James Mease 


James McBride 
Henry McCabe 
James McCormack 
John McGinnis 
John McGuire 
John McGrath 
James McLaughlin 
John McLaughlin 
Patrick Maguire 
John McMullan 
Daniel Marony 
Hugh Mooney 
Garret Prendergast 
John Purcel 
Thomas Purcel 
John Reagan 
William Ryan 
Thomas Roach 
John Sheridan 


John Sullivan 


I have made no investigation as 


to what religion these men pro- 
fessed, so I leave the question to 
Mr. Ervine’s imagination. 

He names seven of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence 
and claims that “all were of Ulster 
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origin.” Again he is wrong, be- 
eause Thornton was born in Lim- 
erick, Taylor in Dublin and the 
Rutledges were from Longford, and 
he fails to make any mention 
among the signers of the Dublin- 
born James Smith (descended from 
the MacGowans of Meath) or Thom- 
as Lynch or Charles Carroll, whose 
forebears were from Galway and 
Tipperary respectively. For once 
he is right as to the Signers, Mc- 
Kean and Paine. But, I should 
think that by Thomas McKean’s 
activities in the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick and by his presidency 
of the “Society for the Relief of 
Emigrants from Ireland,” he as- 
serted his racial origin in no uncer- 
tain way. As to Robert Treat 
Paine, Mr. Ervine conveniently for- 
gets that the genealogy of the Paine 
family shows they were descended 
from the princely family of O’Neill 
and that one of them, after his ar- 
rival here, adopted his mother’s 
maiden name, Paine. 

He also classifies President Bu- 
chanan as “Scotch-Irish,” but here 
again he errs. Buchanan’s father 
was a native of Donegal and emi- 
grated from there in 1783, and Irish 
genealogical records show that the 
name is an anglicized form of the 
old Irish name, O’Bocainin, which 
family was descended from the 
ancient O’Cahans. He places Theo- 
dore Roosevelt among “American 
Presidents of Ulster origin,” but it 
so happens that the Irish branches 
of his family tree were the Barn- 
wells of Meath and an O’Brien, an 
O’Neill, a Fitzgerald and a Butler, 
none of whom was “of Ulster 
origin.” Among the nominees for 
the Presidency, he says, there was 
“only one Catholic,” Alfred E. 
Smith, but this pseudo - historian 
who tells us he has so much in 


common with Americans as to re- 
gard himself as “one of us,” evi- 
dently does not know that Charles 
O’Conor, son of a rebel of 1798, 
“ran” for the Presidency in 1872. 
It is pure invention on Ervine’s 
part to say that “Washington once 
said, ‘If defeated elsewhere, I will 
make my last stand for liberty 
among the Scotch-Irish in my na- 
tive Virginia.” I have examined 
the Washington papers in the 
Library of Congress, and nowhere 
in these papers is there any indica- 
tion that he ever once used the 
term, “Scotch-Irish.” It was un- 
known in those days. The state- 
ment attributed to Washington, 
when hard pressed by his foes was, 
“Place me in Rockbridge County 
and I will get men enough to save 
the Revolution.” Rockbridge is in 
Virginia and its records and those 
of adjacent counties show that a 
large proportion of its early settlers 
were from various parts of Ireland. 
As showing “how deeply these 
Ulster people left their imprint on 
America,” Mr. Ervine tells us there 
are in the United States “eighteen 
Belfasts, seven Derrys, nine An- 
trims and sixteen Tyrones.” All 
right, if that has any significance, 
let me call attention to some other 
American place names. How about 
the twenty-four Dublins, twenty- 
one Waterfords, ten Limericks, 
eight each named Sligo and Cork, 
six Baltimores and Galways, Wex- 
fords, Roscommons and others? 
In addition to which, there are in 
the United States thirty places 
named Sullivan, twenty-eight Mur- 
phys, eighteen Burkes, seventeen 
Kellys, fifteen O’Neills, eleven each 
named O’Brien and Walsh, and 
eight each named Fitzgerald and 
Callahan, which names with one 
exception I fail to recognize as “of 
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Ulster origin,” and there are 253 
counties of the United States called 
by Irish family names. 

In Mr. Ervine’s statement as to 
the transcendent influence of “the 
six counties of Northern Ireland in 
the political, social and industrial 
history of the United States,” he 
withholds all credit to the rest of 
Ireland. On that point I quote an 
English journal, the Westminster 
Review (Vol. 133, p. 293), which, 
on being asked “if the American 
Republic is in any way indebted to 
Irish citizens,” said: “The answer 
is unquestionably in the affirma- 
tive, for in almost every line of 
progress the Irish in America have 
contributed their share of leaders 
and pioneers. We see many men of 
great force of character, preachers 
and teachers, statesmen and schol- 
ars, philanthropists and founders of 
institutions, scientists and engi- 
neers, historians and journalists, 
artists and authors, lawyers and 
doctors, of Celtic race and blood, 
while, in the industrial field, as 
builders of steamships and rail- 
roads and promoters of public 
works, as merchants, manufac- 
turers and bankers, and in all other 
fields of endeavor, we find the 
American Irish controlling factors 
in the upbuilding of the Repub- 
lic.” No slicing up here of the 
people into “Irish” and “Scotch- 
Irish.” 

To particularize in just one field. 
Exclusive of Alfred E. Smith, four 





times elected to the Governorship 
of the greatest State in the Union, 
there have been Governors of 
American States since 1800, men 
named: 


Barry Flanagan Mahoney 
Brady Geary Meagher 
Burke Glynn Murphy 
Butler Gorman O’Conor 
Carroll Hannagan O’Farrell 
Collins Kavanagh O’Hara 
Connolly Kearny O’Neil 
Conway Logan Quinn 
Curtin Lynch Sharkey 
Donahey McCormick Sullivan 
Downey McGill Talbot 
Dunne McGovern Tener 


Fitzpatrick | McGrath Walsh 


Although Ulster is now tempo- 
rarily cut off and is ruled by a littte 
coterie of Orangemen, it is still as 
much a part of the Irish nation as 
is Munster. But in order to com- 
bat the Ervine falsities, one is re- 
luctantly forced to differentiate be- 
tween it and the other provinces of 
Ireland. Mr. Ervine refers to the 
Protestant Irish as if they were a 
different racial element from their 
Catholic fellow countrymen. His 
premises being false, his conclu- 
sions are false. Who, for instance, 
that knows Ireland will deny that 
the Ulster Protestants of 1798 are 
still held in loving memory by the 
Catholic part of the population, 
and the efforts of men like St. John 
Ervine to place them outside the 
Irish fold will prove a failure. 
Since when does religion make 
nationality? 


The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitTH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CORNELIA CONNELLY 
And the Teaching Apostolate 


HUNDRED years ago, an Ameri- 
can convert, Cornelia Connelly, 
knelt in the Sacred Heart Convent 
of the Trinita dei Monti, in Rome. 
She was calling on the Holy Spirit 
to help her in the task of drawing 
up Rules and Constitutions for a 
new religious order for the educa- 
tion of Catholic girls in England. 
In 1846 that task was already com- 
plex. The ancient Christian syn- 
thesis was already long lost; the 
forces of the mind were already cen- 
tripetal, leading, not toward God, 
but away from Him in a variety of 
tangents, each destructive of human 
dignity—a misinterpreted science, a 
misdirected philosophy, a misguid- 
ed reliance on material progress, an 
uncontrolled nationalism. That was 
already the spiritual temper of the 
England that awaited her, of the 
America that called to her, when 
Pope Gregory XVI. laid her task 
upon her. 
She had been forged for that task 
by suffering, stretching back over 
many years. There had been that 


first hard choice in the Philadel- 
phia home of the sister who reared 
her, when she wanted to marry 
Pierce Connelly. Why should she 
waste herself on a struggling young 
minister, they asked, those relatives 
who were so loving, yet who so little 
understood her! She obeyed her 
heart, but the choice was costly. 
Then there had been the sharp re- 
nouncements of the convert, as she 
and her husband drew nearer and 
nearer to Catholicism, knowing 
what it would mean to his career. 
There had been a day of terrible, 
transforming pain, when her young- 
est child was laid in her arms to die 
there, fatally burned. Finally there 
had been the strange, utter agony 
of renunciation placed on her by 
her husband’s decision to become a 
priest. She had cried out in an- 
guish when the first weight of that 
sacrifice had been laid upon her, 
yet she knew that if it was God's 
will she could not say no. And so 
there had been the day when she 
knelt in the Chapel of the Trinitaé 
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in Rome to pronounce her perpetual 
yow of chastity. Ecce Sacerdos in 
eternam ... she had sung at her 
husband’s first Mass. 

Then there had been months of 
waiting and uncertainty about her 
own vocation. Only when she had 
been summoned for her interview 
with the Pope was the darkness lift- 
ed. “You are not called to join any 
existing Order,” he had told her; 
and he had unfolded for her the 
work she was destined to perform. 
Soon the pain would close in again, 
with her husband’s unbelievable de- 
fection and apostasy, drawing her 
children with him out of the Faith 
she loved. Soon she would be called 
upon to bear perplexities, misun- 
derstandings, calumnies. But for 
the moment, the metal was lifted 
out of the fire. She hardly knew 
that she was being shaped—she was 


much too busy shaping something 


else. Veni Creator Spiritus, she 
prayed, groping for the essential 
quality of this new Society she was 
called upon to form. Suddenly the 
name came to her—the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. It was more 
than a name; it was the seal of an 
individual spirit. 

Was it a wisdom more than hu- 
man that taught her that the an- 
swer to complexity was simplicity, 
that the antidote for sophistication 
was the spirit of the child? Cor- 
nelia Connelly realized it on her 
knees, and put it in her Rule. Her 
Sisters were to look to the Manger, 
to Bethlehem and Nazareth, for the 
special secret of their vocation. She 
coveted for them the power to see 
all things in their simple essence, 
as an aspect of the will of God, and 
80 to rejoice in them, in the pleas- 
ant and the unpleasant, the easy 
and the difficult, transmuting the 
natural into the supernatural, bend- 
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ing all things to the purposes of 
God. She had discovered it the hard 
way herself, in those agonies and 
renunciations which had gone be- 
fore; and it was the secret not only 
of her strength but of her joy. She 
coveted that same joy for her nuns. 
Yet in this joyous simplicity there 
must be nothing puerile; they must 
not dodge complexities by disre- 
garding them. They must face 
them and transilluminate them 
with the light of faith. Their work 
was for their times; they must un- 
derstand those times and fit their 
girls to be at home in them, like St. 
John, who was “in Patmos and in 
the spirit.” When times changed, 
they were to change, in methods 
and techniques, though not, of 
course, in fundamental aims. It 
was of rule that they were to “meet 
the wants of the age.” 

Armed with this Rule, tentative- 
ly approved, she arrived in England 
in 1846, on the invitation of Bishop 
—later Cardinal—Wiseman. Derby 
was the Bethlehem of her Society; 
St. Leonards was its Nazareth, 
whither she had removed in 1848. 
In the years that followed, her 
work was twofold—to shape a re- 
ligious community; to fashion an 
educational system. It is always 
something of a miracle when new 
communities take root and grow— 
the miracle of the mustard seed. It 
was particularly a miracle in this 
case, having as its central figure this 
American, this convert, this woman 
with a strange history, soon to be- 
come the subject of public scandal 
in anti-Catholic England when her 
husband, at whose behest she had 
embraced this life, turned round 
and sued her in the English courts 
for the restoration of his marriage 
rights. Yet grow it did, quietly but 
steadily, first by two’s and three’s, 
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then by five’s and ten’s. By 1851 
the convent at St. Leonards was 
sufficiently well rooted so that Cor- 
nelia Connelly— she was Mother 
Connelly now—was able to accept 
the invitation to take charge of a 
second school, this time in London. 
This foundation was followed by 
others, including historic Mayfield, 
one-time palace of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, which was later to 
become the Mother House. They 
were not easy years. There were 
difficulties over property, poverty 
and sickness, the postponement of 
final approbation of the Rule be- 
cause of Pierce Connelly’s activi- 
ties; even for a time, the substitu- 
tion by an ecclesiastical superior of 
another Rule quite alien in spirit. 
To all such vicissitudes, Mother 
Connelly’s answer was: “If the So- 
ciety is God’s work, it will succeed; 
if it is not, the sooner it is de- 
stroyed, the better.” Of the Rule, 
she said: “It will be given back to 
us, to the letter,” and so it was, but 
not till after her death in 1879. 
That was her final purgation. 
Mother Connelly did not deprecate 
difficulties for her nuns, any more 
than for herself. These were the 
fire in which they would be fash- 
ioned. The Superior of the new 
London house was only twenty- 
two; three of the first five to go to 
America were in their twenties. 
They knew poverty and every kind 
of difficulty; they were equal to the 
strain. And so, gradually, the spirit 
of the Society took shape—strong, 
simple, pliant, joyous, undaunted. 

So too, her system of education 
took on its characteristic outlines, 
first in the daily routine of work 
and play in the schools themselves, 
then in a little Book of Studies bear- 
ing the date of 1863. Mother Con- 
nelly had a genius for anticipating 


the future; much that she embod- 
ied in that little book has since be- 
come standard teaching practice, 
but then it was pioneering novelty, 
The school day should be free and 
flexible, with many little breaks, 
especially for the younger children, 
There should be much correlation 
between subjects: literature and 
fine arts should go hand in hand 
with the study of the customs and 
movements of peoples. History 
should be taught first as stories, 
only later as historical epochs. 
Arithmetic at first should be a mat- 
ter of beads or apples; only later 
of numbers. Maps should first be 
introduced by drawing a plan of the 
room, then of the playground, then 
of the community. Sight, touch, 
and hearing should all have a part 
in learning to spell. Dramatics 
should be much used, not only as 
recreation, but also as a technique 
of teaching. Yet school was to be 
solid and real in its challenge, not 
confined to “female accomplish- 
ments.” Indeed, some of the stu- 
dents read the Gospel of St. John in 
the original Greek in their last year. 
The general spirit, moreover, should 
be one of trust. The children 
should have as much responsibility 
for the maintenance of order as they 
could bear without strain, and they 
should be “watched over” rather 
than “watched.” Some looked 
askance at her ideas; in her day 
they were revolutionary; even now 
they are startlingly modern. Yet 
she convinced by results. Thus the 
Poor School Committee, reporting 
on St. Leonards in 1853, wrote: “It 
is impossible to witness without ad- 
miration the results obtained in this 
very interesting school. . . . The 
school is now one of the most per- 
fect institutions of its class in 
Europe.” 
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The spread of the Society to 
America was one of Mother Con- 
nelly’s dearest dreams. Indeed, in 
her first interview with the Pope, 
she had expressed a desire to work 
in her own country. She should 
start in England, he had said, but 
from there the work should spread 
to America. His words lay treas- 
ured in her heart. In 1862, Louisa 
Catherine, Duchess of Leeds, her- 
self an American, gave the Society 
a tract of land in Towanda, Pa., and 
a little band set forth in August. 
They made a gallant but touching 
picture, as the ship weighed anchor, 
sitting on deck trying to say their 
Office, “their faces turned toward 
England.” Towanda had sounded 
so glowing in the agent’s letters— 
the Duchess had never seen her 
property. When they got there, 
after jogging over rutted roads a 
two-days’ journey from Philadel- 
phia, they found that the “man- 
sion” was a small wooden building 
fast falling into decay, “the paper 
hanging in festoons from the walls.” 
But they made light of their diffi- 
culties. “We have plenty of adven- 
tures to record,” they wrote, but 
added rather wistfully, “Pray, pray, 
pray very much,”—and well they 
might. They were sleeping on 
planks set upon trestles, sitting on 
the floor for lack of chairs, eating 
watery pea soup. Yet in September 
the parish school opened with eighty 
children. They organized an acad- 
emy, going from door to door to beg 
—not for money, but for children. 
They tucked up their long skirts 
and crossed the Susquehanna River 
on a raft to reach a larger area. By 
Christmas, there were twenty-five, 
but few could pay in money; they 
paid in butter and pork. Both 
schools flourished beautifully, but 
there was no money to pay for them 


—the neighborhood was too poor to 
support such an enterprise. When 
the Vicar General of the diocese dis- 
covered, in the second winter, that 
the Sisters were using strips of car- 
pet for bedding and were selling 
their extra shoes for food, he wrote 
Mother Connelly the truth which 
they had so gallantly concealed, and 
the foundation was discontinued. 
Yet it had served its purpose; it had 
shown the mettle of the Sisters. Al- 
ready there had been a call for 
more of the nuns to come over from 
England to teach in Philadelphia, 
and they had arrived. Now the 
Vicar General bought property in 
the suburbs—at Sharon Hill, Pa., 
and moved the Towanda Sisters 
there. They were launched at last 
on their real work. 

Mother Connelly visited the 
American houses only once — in 
1867. They set all the bells to ring- 
ing at Sharon to welcome her. It 
was characteristic of her that she 
made no detours for old time’s sake. 
She had a work to do and she did it 
—that was all. But there was an 
hour of rare recompense spent in 
the Sharon parlor with her sister, a 
Sacred Heart nun. Twelve more 
years remained to her after that 
visit. _They were not outwardly 
peaceful years — conflicts over the 
Rule bred a vague disquiet in the 
Society. There were trips to Rome 
—fruitless ones, followed by broken 
health. She was ordered to France 
for a rest; she spent it opening a 
new house. Then there was Eng- 
land again— and the waiting for 
death, spent in the hard knowledge 
that her dying could help the So- 
ciety more than her living—for only 
then would the distrust of her hus- 
band’s activities be removed — the 
obstacle to approbation of the Rule. 
She died in serene strength as 
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she had lived. Her husband also 
had to die before all would be well 
—but years are short things in the 
sight of God. The Rule received its 
first approbation in 1887, its final 
in 1893. Not a syllable was changed 
—her prophecy had come true. 
There are many ways of celebrat- 
ing a centenary. There is a loving 
looking back, a re-living of other 
days. “Why do you write of me?” 
one can hear Cornelia Connelly say, 
“it was God’s work, not mine.” She 
herself would be too busy looking 
around at the present and ahead to- 
ward the future to do much looking 
back. She would turn her keen, ap- 
praising mind on all that was new 
in the schools, from kindergarten 
to college, mastering the details of 
“projects” and “visual education,” 


of “Scholastic Aptitude Tests” and 
“Honors Examinations.” She would 
be glad of the outward evidences of 
success; but she would be looking 
for the inward spirit: Could the 
children keep their simplicity in a 
world of sophistication, their faith 
in a world of doubt, their reverence, 
joy and loyalty in a world of cyni- 
cism? Ah—that was success! Noth- 
ing else really mattered. Teaching 
in the twentieth century might be a 
science, but it was also an art; 
above all, it was an apostolate. 
Apostles are not made without a 
pentecost. And so, her words to- 
day would be the words she had 
written a century ago in the Rule: 
“Above all, it is necessary to main- 
tain an interior spirit.” 
StsTeR Mary ELEAnor, S.H.C.J. 


on fate of pious Jews there [in Russia] is not generally known to 
the public. Yet enough authenticated facts have come to light 
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to make protest necessary. Oldsters in Russia may worship in their 
synagogues. But the teaching of my faith to children is forbidden. 
Hebrew instruction is a crime. Thousands of Zionists languish in 
jail. Yiddish is slowly disappearing. There is no true Jewish com- 
munal life. Committees, like the famous Jewish anti-Fascist com- 
mittee, are Government outfits. Of 150,000 Jews who escaped into 
Russia from Nazi-occupied Poland, one-third died in six years. They 
were kept at heavy forest labor with criminals in Siberia and other 
frozen lands. Since the godlessness professed by the party in power 
does not preclude cruelty to individuals, aroused world indignation 
might ease conditions. It would not be right, on any grounds, to 
ignore these facts any longer. The truth can still make men free. 
—Rasst BENJAMIN ScHULTz, in The New York Times, June 6, 1946. 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A FLAG IS BORN 


T the close, Luther Adler stepped 

in front of the curtain stamped 
with the Star of David and the Lion of 
Judah: “At this very moment little 
boats are running the British blockade 
—will you give $250 to save the life of 
one Jewish man, woman or child? If 
your cheers mean anything, give now 
before you walk out of the lobby.” 

A Flag Is Born is the Zionist pageant 
written by Ben Hecht; with musical 
score by Kurt Weill; staged by Luther 
Adler; with Quentin Reynolds as 


Speaker and Paul Muni, Celia Adler 
and Marlon Brando as protagonists of 
an afflicted people. 
a triumph for Muni. 
Muni as Tevya, is an orthodox patri- 


Dramatically it is 


arch who has seen the destruction of 
his children and his possessions and is 
patiently setting out with his wife for 
the Promised Land. They sink ex- 
hausted in a graveyard where they find 
David, the embittered survivor of the 
younger generation. David (Brando) 
has faith neither in God nor Man. But 
to Tevya and Zelda the Law still lives 
and, because it is Friday night, they 
light their candles on a tombstone and 
Tevya, in his prayer shawl, lives again 
the glories of Israel. The opening 
vision of a synagogue and choir is the 
finest. There follows Saul, rousing 
his men against the Ammonites and the 
youthful David, reciting “The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” 

“There is a bridge to be crossed be- 
fore you can reach the Land of Milk 
and Honey,” they say to the puzzled 
Tevya. 

Solomon is represented ineptly, not 
as Royal Wisdom but embowered in 
concubines. Hearkening to his coun- 
sel to address his enemy, The World, 
Tevya appeals to the United Nations. 
Russia, it is to be noted, after declar- 
ing that there is no such thing as anti- 
Semitism or —Semitism, leaves in a 
huff to the derision of the audience. 
England tries to silence Tevya but the 


United States insists he be heard and 
Tevya begins to sing God’s praises 
when the whole matter is put on the 
agenda and Tevya lies down to die with 
his wife. 

“God’s answer,” cries David in 
mockery but then there appear the 
youth of Zion, armed with tommyguns. 

“The bridge you seek,” they cry, “is 
courage. Not to walk naked to a cre- 
matorium but to find manhood in 
struggle.” 

The flag of the Star of David is 
waved to martial music. 

As the “little man” of the Ghetto, 
Muni gives all his rich experience of 
art and heart. His contribution is a 
large one as is also Celia Adler’s. But 
what sympathy the author has for the 
older generation is historical. 

“The Ghettos had only one export,” 
says the Speaker, “Great men: musi- 
cians, writers, philosophers, states- 
men, financiers, merchants.” Not 
prophets, He admits that none of them 
wanted to go to Zion in the days when 
they could be part of another nation. 
Palestine, for them, is not the Holy 
Land of the Crusaders but the last re- 
sort of refugees who dream of modern 
machinery rather than rebuilding the 
Temple. It is significant that it was 
not Moses or Abraham or Samuel who 
appeared to Tevya but the warrior 
Kings of Israel. The Machabees ral- 
lied to restore the Temple as well as 
the earthly Kingdom but it is not as 
God’s Chosen People that the Zionists 
light the fuses to their bombs but as a 
desperate minority seeking earthly 
freedom. The old generation has died 
under its prayer shawl, ineffectual, 
beaten; young David assails modern 
Jewry for their cowardice in the years 
that Hitler slaughtered six million of 
their brethren and for not standing 
forth to denounce the murderer. 

I have just been reading the optimis- 
tic reports of Lord Samuel on Pales- 
tine in 1940 when the Arab population 
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she had lived. Her husband also 
had to die before all would be well 
—but years are short things in the 
sight of God. The Rule received its 
first approbation in 1887, its final 
in 1893. Not a syllable was changed 
—her prophecy had come true. 
There are many ways of celebrat- 
ing a centenary. There is a loving 
looking back, a re-living of other 
days. “Why do you write of me?” 
one can hear Cornelia Connelly say, 
“it was God’s work, not mine.” She 
herself would be too busy looking 
around at the present and ahead to- 
ward the future to do much looking 
back. She would turn her keen, ap- 
praising mind on all that was new 
in the schools, from kindergarten 
to college, mastering the details of 
“projects” and “visual education,” 


of “Scholastic Aptitude Tests” and 
“Honors Examinations.” She would 
be glad of the outward evidences of 
success; but she would be looking 
for the inward spirit: Could the 
children keep their simplicity in a 
world of sophistication, their faith 
in a world of doubt, their reverence, 
joy and loyalty in a world of cyni- 
cism? Ah—that was success! Noth- 
ing else really mattered. Teaching 
in the twentieth century might be a 
science, but it was also an art; 
above all, it was an apostolate. 
Apostles are not made without a 
pentecost. And so, her words to- 
day would be the words she had 
written a century ago in the Rule: 
“Above all, it is necessary to main- 
tain an interior spirit.” 
StsTeR Mary ELeanor, S.H.C.J. 


— fate of pious Jews there [in Russia] is not generally known to 
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the public. Yet enough authenticated facts have come to light 
to make protest necessary. Oldsters in Russia may worship in their 
synagogues. But the teaching of my faith to children is forbidden. 
Hebrew instruction is a crime. Thousands of Zionists languish in 
jail. Yiddish is slowly disappearing. There is no true Jewish com- 
munal life. Committees, like the famous Jewish anti-Fascist com- 
mittee, are Government outfits. Of 150,000 Jews who escaped into 
Russia from Nazi-occupied Poland, one-third died in six years. They 
were kept at heavy forest labor with criminals in Siberia and other 
frozen lands. Since the godlessness professed by the party in power 
does not preclude cruelty to individuals, aroused world indignation 
might ease conditions. It would not be right, on any grounds, to 
ignore these facts any longer. The truth can still make men free. 

—Rasst BENJAMIN SCHULTZ, in The New York Times, June 6, 1946. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A FLAG IS BORN 


T the close, Luther Adler stepped 

in front of the curtain stamped 
with the Star of David and the Lion of 
Judah: “At this very moment little 
boats are running the British blockade 
—will you give $250 to save the life of 
one Jewish man, woman or child? If 
your cheers mean anything, give now 
before you walk out of the lobby.” 

A Flag Is Born is the Zionist pageant 
written by Ben Hecht; with musical 
score by Kurt Weill; staged by Luther 
Adler; with Quentin Reynolds as 


Speaker and Paul Muni, Celia Adler 
and Marlon Brando as protagonists of 
an afflicted people. 
a triumph for Muni. 
Muni as Tevya, is an orthodox patri- 


Dramatically it is 


arch who has seen the destruction of 
his children and his possessions and is 
patiently setting out with his wife for 
the Promised Land. They sink ex- 
hausted in a graveyard where they find 
David, the embittered survivor of the 
younger generation. David (Brando) 
has faith neither in God nor Man. But 
to Tevya and Zelda the Law still lives 
and, because it is Friday night, they 
light their candles on a tombstone and 
Tevya, in his prayer shawl, lives again 
the glories of Israel. The opening 
vision of a synagogue and choir is the 
finest. There follows Saul, rousing 
his men against the Ammonites and the 
youthful David, reciting “The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” 

“There is a bridge to be crossed be- 
fore you can reach the Land of Milk 
and Honey,” they say to the puzzled 
Tevya. 

Solomon is represented ineptly, not 
as Royal Wisdom but embowered in 
concubines. Hearkening to his coun- 
sel to address his enemy, The World, 
Tevya appeals to the United Nations. 
Russia, it is to be noted, after declar- 
ing that there is no such thing as anti- 
Semitism or —Semitism, leaves in a 
huff to the derision of the audience. 
England tries to silence Tevya but the 


United States insists he be heard and 
Tevya begins to sing God’s praises 
when the whole matter is put on the 
agenda and Tevya lies down to die with 
his wife. 

“God’s answer,” cries David in 
mockery but then there appear the 
youth of Zion, armed with tommyguns. 

“The bridge you seek,” they cry, “is 
courage. Not to walk naked to a cre- 
matorium but to find manhood in 
struggle.” 

The flag of the Star of David is 
waved to martial music. 

As the “little man” of the Ghetto, 
Muni gives all his rich experience of 
art and heart. His contribution is a 
large one as is also Celia Adler’s. But 
what sympathy the author has for the 
older generation is historical. 

“The Ghettos had only one export,” 
says the Speaker, “Great men: musi- 
cians, writers, philosophers, states- 
men, financiers, merchants.” Not 
prophets, He admits that none of them 
wanted to go to Zion in the days when 
they could be part of another nation. 
Palestine, for them, is not the Holy 
Land of the Crusaders but the last re- 
sort of refugees who dream of modern 
machinery rather than rebuilding the 
Temple. It is significant that it was 
not Moses or Abraham or Samuel who 
appeared to Tevya but the warrior 
Kings of Israel. The Machabees ral- 
lied to restore the Temple as well as 
the earthly Kingdom but it is not as 
God’s Chosen People that the Zionists 
light the fuses to their bombs but as a 
desperate minority seeking earthly 
freedom. The old generation has died 
under its prayer shawl, ineffectual, 
beaten; young David assails modern 
Jewry for their cowardice in the years 
that Hitler slaughtered six million of 
their brethren and for not standing 
forth to denounce the murderer. 

I have just been reading the optimis- 
tic reports of Lord Samuel on Pales- 
tine in 1940 when the Arab population 
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had almost kept pace with the Jewish 
and both were enjoying more or less 
peaceful prosperity. It is terribly tragic 
that the “National Home for the Jew- 
ish People” (where nothing shall be 
done to prejudice the civil and relig- 
ious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine) of the Balfour 
Declaration has deteriorated into the 
detention camps of Cyprus and the 
modern Philistines are the “sly Eng- 
lish.” Even with its inflammable ma- 
terial, Ben Hecht’s pageant is wordy, 
and all the genius of Muni, the dramatic 
sets of Robert Davison and the music 
of Kurt Weill never quite achieve a 
crashing crescendo. The armor of 
the ancient Israelite and the modern 
Arab is unity of faith and race. A Flag 
Is Born is political propaganda. The 
faith has faltered.—At the Alvin. 


Front Pace.—“As an example of 
American stagecraft, Front Page is 
spectacular; as an example of open- 
hearted coarseness of speech it is out- 
standing.” That was our comment 
eighteen years ago and I have won- 
dered how the passage of years would 
modify both verdicts, rather confident 
that sensibilities had hardened in the 
interval. On the contrary, the dialogue 
of Front Page now seems more annoy- 
ingly offensive; the stagecraft closer to 
smart routine. This newspaper classic, 
a group play written as farce-melo- 
drama, is the work of Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur and the latter has 
staged the revival. The present pro- 
duction lacks the staccato continuity 
of Jed Harris’s direction and has its 
adagio moments, particularly at the 
opening, until the breezy entrance of 
Hildy Johnson, the ex-reporter of the 
Herald-Examiner. 

The scene is the press room of the 
criminal courts building in Chicago 
the night preceding the hanging of a 
Communist, who shot a Negro police- 
man, whose former reprieves have 
hinged on the varying importance of 
Negro or leftist voters. An intercepted 
reprieve, the venality of the sheriff 
and mayor, the escape of the con- 
demned man are all interwoven with 
Johnson’s resignation and his trying to 
catch the night train to New York and 
a saner life with his bride. It seems 
simple enough but the reporter in John- 
son can’t miss a scoop so by Act II, 


there he is with his bride waiting at the 
gate; his mother-in-law reported miss- 
ing; and the murderer concealed in a 
roll-top desk. 

“Nerve Tingling Wow” (Daily 
News); “Roystering Revival” (Herald- 
Tribune); “Jet Propelled” (Evening 
Post); “Uproarious Piece of Skuldug- 
gery” (New York Times), are press 
greetings. 

Though played a farce, the action is 
punctuated with such grim accompani- 
ment as the thump of the sandbags test- 
ing the gallows and the suicide of the 
street-girl who wouldn’t give evidence 
against the criminal. Such events are 
matter of fact to the press room. Yet 
humor is there, dry but authentic and 
Johnson is a likable and decent fellow, 
and his bride, one of the most under- 
standing and unselfish young females 
ever shown on the stage. Lew Parker, 
whose comedy was infectious in the 
musical, Are You With It? steps jocund 
into the part of Johnson, created by 
Lee Tracy. Not so easy to replace is 
the city editor of the Herald-Examiner 
once played by Osgood Perkins, whose 
caustic, brittle comedy had an author- 
ity all its own. Arnold Moss won our 
admiration as Prospero in The Tempest 
and he plays the editor keenly, but with 
Perkins, Burns was a man to whom life 
spelled newsfront and human relation- 
ships were non-existent. Moss, how- 
ever, has an essentially sensitive per- 
sonality anda man with imagination 
can’t be callous unless he is a trifle 
sadistic, which vitiates the satire. 

One saving grace to the dialogue is 
that the name of Christ is never taken 
in vain but G— d—’s patter like hail. 
It seems stupid because not essential. 
Front Page has a clean story and is 
good enough melodrama to stand on 
its own feet without relying on this 
antiquated crutch of realism. Certainly 
one doesn’t expect reporters of 1928 
Chicago to sit round like a sewing- 
circle but when it comes to an ap- 
praisal, the point of the play is that 
“journalist” isn’t just a name, and how- 
ever much Johnson may kick against 
the goad, he will be a newspaperman 
till he dies and when the Mirror says: 
“Leave the kiddies home, these boys 
are a bawdy lot,” and the Post: “Row- 
dy, blue with ribald and realistic lan- 
guage,” the emphasis on a keen vein of 
satire seems lost. Shakespeare some- 
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times has bawdy lines but they are 
trivia in the text. That reporters are 
tough is gravy, not meat. Such 
clever craftsmen as Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur could create a background quite 
as well with a handful of gravel as 
spadefuls of dirt. The really unforgiv- 
able line is a quotation from the Lord’s 
Prayer.—At the Royale. 


Yours Is My Heart.—It was not 
until Tauber’s singing of his famous 
song in Act II., that an apathetic house 
thrilled to enthusiasm. The encores 
were sung in four different languages 
but the audience would have welcomed 
even more variations. 

Richard Tauber is no longer the 
dashing young tenor who captivated 
the Continent and made cardiac history 
in Vienna, He now has the build of a 
basso-profundo but his voice hasn’t 
altered with his figure. His pianissimos 
have the perfection of gossamer, his 
fortissimos are rich and mellow. 

It’s a pity that no one bothered to re- 
write the book of the Lehar operetta 
which has other good songs but lines 
so moribund that, like the sets and cos- 
tumes, they appear to have been dug 
up from some theatrical graveyard and 
are more than ready for a crematorium. 
The story opens in Paris and closes in 
Peiping and, except for Tauber’s mag- 


nifient mandarin robes, offers a perfect 
burlesque of stage Chinoiserie. It leaves 
one respectful of the brilliant revamp- 
ing of The Merry Widow. But is there 
anything worth revamping in Yours Is 
My Heart? Its sole excuse is Richard 
Tauber.—At the Shubert. 


THREE Wise Foois (On the screen). 
—Very few children have accom- 
plished such a finished performance 
as Margaret O’Brien as Sheila, the 
O’Monohan’s daughter—direct, unfal- 
tering, honest. Good support is given 
by Tom Mitchell as her body-servant 
and together they give imagination and 
substance to a pretty foolish story. 

Until you see what Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer is pleased to designate as 
“Fairies,” you are willing to accept 
Sheila’s faith in them but the camera 
must have some tricks which would be 
richer in result than fat midgets with 
bat ears. The story is based on the 
old play by Austin Strong and the three 
old guardians who are changed from 
curmudgeons by Sheila are represented 
by Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone and 
Edward Arnold. There is a brief inter- 
lude in a convent where Jan Darwell 
as Mother Superior, rules a community 
clothed in imaginative habits but the 
whole picture is only a rather shoddy 
frame for a very young actress. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FaTHEeR.—Two companies 
are also on tour, one by bus!—At the 


Bijou. 
May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—By July ist, it had beat- 
en the record of Helzapoppin and is 
now the No. I national musicale —At 
the St. James. 


March, 1944 


Tue Voice oF THE TurRTLE.—Still 
popular and unfortunately still as dan- 


Serous to social standards.—At the 
Morosco, 


October 


ANNA Lucasta.—Excellent all-Negro 
eld in squalid drama.—aAt the Mans- 


December 
Harvey.—The Pulitzer Prize winner. 
—At the Forty-eighth Street. 
January, 1945 


CarovusEL.—This column’s favorite 
operetta.—At the Majestic. 


Deep ARE THE Roorts.—lInter-racial 
drama with strong emotional appeal. 
—At the Fulton. 
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December 


THe Rep Mu.u.—vVictor Herbert’s 
tuneful musical comedy without all of 
its original cast.—At the Forty-sixth 


Street. 
January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Best comedy 
of last season. Kay Francis is taking 
over the part created by Ruth Hussey. 
—At the Hudson. 


February 


SHow Boat.—Splendid revival.—At 
the Ziegfeld. 
March 


O Mistress Mine.—British comedy 
of questionable standards beautifully 
played by the Lunts.—At the Empire. 


April 


THREE TO MAKE READY.—An uneven 
revue—very funny at times with Ray 


Bolger and Brenda Forbes—sometimes 
lacking in good taste. Bolger’s dancing 
always brilliant.—At the Broadhurst. 


June 


Carn Me Miuster.—Harold Rome’s 
music and Arnold Auerbach’s sketch 
together make an unusual revue pro- 
duced, and played by ex-service boys 
and girls. Very fresh and gay.—At the 
National. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuNn.—Irving Ber- 
lin’s songs are sung for all they’re 
worth by Ethel Merman, who plays 
Annie Oakley in Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show with continuous comedy.— 
At the Imperial. 


Swan Sone.—Hecht and MacArthur’s 
melodrama about a musical prodigy 
and a paranoiac pianist. Interesting 
background with a prodigy who can 
really play.—At the Booth. 


ENIAL of information to their own peoples is a defensive strategy of 
Communist heads everywhere. What is at the bottom of the world’s 


present turmoil is a conflict between the Communist ideology and the one 
practiced by us. It is a contest for allegiance of the minds of men every- 
where to one system or the other. Men can take their stands intelligently 
and in accord with their natures only if they have access to information. 
Most obviously the Communist heads fear that if men have access they 
will prefer our system. We ourselves have such confidence in our system 
that we permit completely free access to information about it, even to 
those who, in transmission through the iron curtain to their peoples, prac- 
tice suppression or distortion. Of all the proposals for peace and friend- 
ship among nations, current in the organizing of the United Nations and 
elsewhere, the most unqualified promise of helpfulness lies in the proposal 
for world-wide freedom of information. It is delicate to propose, and 
if adopted would be difficult to impose. For it includes not merely free- 
dom of one nation to get information about another, but freedom of the 
people within one nation to get information about all others. This brings 
it technically within the category of prescribing a domestic condition 
within a nation. 
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—Marx Svutiivan, in the New York Herald Tribune, August 28th. 





Nova et Vetera 


To BripGE THE GAP 


Durine the first years of their ex- 
istence young people only have ex- 
perience of the family and the school, 
apart from whatever sense of com- 
munity is awakened in them through 
religious practice. All the wider inter- 
ests and wider loyalties only com- 
mence on leaving school; and just at 
this crucial period the influence of re- 
ligion becomes weak or even non-ex- 
istent. Those who leave an elementary 
school need some organization which 
will bridge the gap, while those who 
are fortunate enough to continue their 
education till eighteen can begin in 
their last years at school by joining 
some movement (L.O.C.K. is an obvi- 
ous example) which will start their 
formation, and to which they can still 
belong when they go out into the 
world. For all of them, whether their 
formation begins at school or soon 
after leaving, there must be one golden 
rule: they must take nothing in society 
for granted. There is no department 
of life which has not been secularized, 
and which will not gradually exert its 
subtle influence on them. They are not 
to be shielded from these influences, 
but must be taught to react against 
them and to change them. In this mat- 
ter the religious foundation of their 
training is of paramount importance, 
because only grace can change the 
world; grace working through them 
will redeem the world. This does not 
mean that they are to be trained as 
social reformers, as _ hypercritical 
prigs, or as self-important busybodies. 
But it does mean that they must under- 
stand their own importance as living 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. All flows from a clear knowl- 
— and understanding of that central 
a 


The method used by the Jocists, and 
adapted by other groups, involves the 
systematic inspection of every aspect 
of life, and is a controlled and directed 
scrutiny of that nature on which grace 
is to build. In theory there need be no 


special preoccupation with “the social 
question,” but in practice it is inevi- 
table that this must be a major con- 
cern for all whether they are workers 
or public school boys. The freedom 
and dignity of the individual imply se- 
curity and independence, both so sadly 
lacking in our pre-war capitalist indus- 
trial regime. The effects of this in- 
security went far beyond material 
want, for they disclosed a moral and 
spiritual weakness in our society. 

“Nowadays,” wrote Pius XI in 1931, 
“the conditions of social and economic 
life are such that vast multitudes of 
men can only with great difficulty pay 
attention to the one thing necessary, 
namely, their eternal salvation.” The 
social order, far from being the help to 
virtue which it is intended to be, was 
often a definite obstacle to Christian 
life and Christian virtue, if not a posi- 
tive outrage to Christian morals. The 
youth, particularly the young worker, 
was soon made to feel this. His work- 
ing life, which should have given him 
a certain dignity with the ultimate as- 
surance of a steady job and a decent 
living, was often a melancholy proces- 
sion from blind-alley job to dole queue, 
from casual work to the Public Assis- 
tance office. In such a one, and they 
were legion, it was hard to discern the 
features of a child of God, own brother 
to the Firstborn of Many. 

There is then every justification for 
the group keeping constantly before its 
mind the Thomist dictum, reiterated by 
recent Popes, that a sufficiency of this 
world’s goods is not a hindrance but a 
positive aid to virtue. Every member 
will be alive to economic and social is- 
sues, particularly as they affect himself 
and those immediately around him. 
He must do more than feel vaguely that 
“there is something wrong with the 
system”; his knowledge must be par- 
ticularized and accurate, ready to be 
turned into a programme for action. 

—From “Youth and the Young Christian 
Workers,” by Joun Firzstuons, in Essays in 
Reconstruction. Edited by Dom Rates Rus- 
skit (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Tue CoNTINUITY OF THE NEW 
WITH THE OLD 


Tue Catholic Church ... is the 
Mother of Christendom. Its historical 
importance few would deny. Whether 
regarded as sinister or beneficent, it 
has created concerning itself an air 
of mystery. ... Its rites convey an 
impression not wholly of this world. 
In what might be regarded as the im- 
personal calm with which it looks 
down on the feverish lives of the gen- 
erations that come and go, and in the 
sheer massiveness of its bulk, we see 
something that reminds us of nature 
itself; just so do the mountains look 
down on “the smoking cities of the 
plain”; just so does the ocean dwarf 
the fussy little steamships that ply to 
and fro upon its surface. Criticism of 
its creed, the shortcomings of its per- 
sonnel have failed to lessen the appeal 
which it makes to the imagination. 
Some of the mud thrown at it may 
stick, but it is the mud-throwers that 
pass away, while it remains, carrying 
on through storm and sunshine its ac- 
customed rites, 

There is something impressive, too, 
in the way it conducts the apostolate 
with which it professes to be charged. 
Without the advertisement of sensa- 
tional stunts, star preachers, noisy 
propaganda, the adoption of novel 
methods to attract the crowd, the pub- 
licizing of personalities, it goes on its 
way, seeming to say: “You may take 
the treasure I offer you or leave it. 
The responsibility is yours.” Never 
does it get excited or endeavour to 
rouse excitement. That it should seek 
popularity by competing with the 
newspaper or the cinema is inconceiv- 
able. To current affairs it appears to 
be all but indifferent; it thinks in 
terms of the centuries rather than in 
those of years. In fact, from the pub- 
licist’s point of view, it does every- 
thing it should not and omits to do all 
that it should. Wherever it appears it 
stirs up strife, yet itself remains calm. 
The only analogy of which I can think 
is the impassiveness of nature. The 
sounds of a Salvation Army brass band 
echoing among mountains scarred by 
the grinding of prehistoric glaciers is 
a fitting representation of the contrast 
that was in my mind. 

There is implied in this a conception 


of Christianity which has been greatly 
neglected. It came, according to this 
conception, out of the heart of a world 
so ancient that beside it the Roman 
Empire was an upstart. The Jew could 
and did look upon his conqueror with 
the disdain of the aristocrat for the 
raw civilisation of parvenus. The his- 
tory of his race as told in the national 
literature went back to the creation of 
the first man. And he could tell how, 
in the world’s early childhood, while 
other peoples worshipped with degrad- 
ing rites a multitude of nature-deities, 
his ancestors had received the revela- 
tion of the One God the Creator of all 
things, ineffably holy, just and merci- 
ful. The Law which, thousands of 
years before Christianity, Moses had 
proclaimed declared that in the love of 
God and his neighbour lay the chief 
obligations of a man. It gave him hv- 
mane directions as to the treatment of 
strangers and slaves and even of ani- 
mals. Its hygienic provisions ensured 
cleanliness and health. Obedient to 
the ideal it had been taught, Israel re 
garded as but vulgar self-glory the im- 
perialistic and militaristic ambitions 
of Assyria, Babylon and Egypt. While 
others nations grew rich by conquest 
and commerce, it was content to re 
main poor, busying itself with the wor- 
ship of Jahweh, the study of the Law, 
the safeguarding of family life and the 
cultivation of the soil. Its prophets 
taught that the sole duty of man was 
to show mercy, to do justice and to 
walk humbly with his God. They 
bade him look forward to a day when 
swords would be beaten into plough- 
shares. The true Servant of Jahweh, 
they declared, would be known by his 
offering of himself as a sacrifice for 
the sins of those who persecuted him. 
Instead of a pampered tyrant such as 
other peoples exalted, he would be a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. 

These doctrines were already old 
when the Nazarene teacher taught by 
the lakeside, and he himself acknowl- 
edged their authority, asserting that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfill 
them. The continuity of the new with 
the old was the stock argument of his 
disciples. So far were they from re- 
garding their movement as a departure 
from tradition that their insistent eap- 
peal was to the prophets and psalmists 
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of Israel. It was they who were the 
People of God; the schismatics were 
those who by rejecting the Messiah 
had cut themselves off from the an- 
cestral tree. 

It was against this historic back- 
ground that the first generation of 
Christians saw the Incarnation. They 
saw it as part of a massive whole. It 
fell into its place as the climax of a 
process to which all the past led up. 


—From Becoming a Man. By SrTaniey B. 
James (London: John Miles, Ltd.). 
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Tue Poet or RoME 


Ir is his immense and triumphant 
task in perfecting the national epic 
that has decided what may be termed 
the overtones of Virgil’s reputation. 
The poet who in many respects is his 
modern counterpart, in an ode written 
on the occasion of the nineteenth cen- 
tenary of his death has celebrated Vir- 
gil’s divers gifts and achievements. But 
the opening words, the official salute, 
“Roman Virgil,” echoed from Petro- 
nius, and the envoi 


“Wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man,” 


testify to Tennyson’s vivid realisation 
of what the occasion demanded —a 
proclamation of what the ages, the 
nineteen centuries, not merely the 
nineteenth, had thought of Virgil. “Hu- 
man Virgil” or “Italian Virgil” would 
have expressed other truths, but for 
those nineteen centuries Virgil had 
been primarily the poet of “Ilion fall- 
ing, Rome arising,” the builder of the 
greatest of Roman epics. 

If we consider merely their differ- 
ence of temperament, it would appear 
as strange that the poet of Rome should 
be Virgil as that the poet of Italy should 
be Dante. They seem, in a measure, 
to have exchanged réles. The Roman 
sternness of Dante, matched with his 
Ghibelline leanings, might surely have 
made him the typical singer of empire, 
just as Virgil’s tenderness and love of 
natural scenery and countryside seem 
to indicate his as the appropriate voice 
of Italy. Historically, at any rate, 
Rome is the masculine principle in 
what Browning in no un-ideal sense 
termed the “Woman’s land,” whose 


femininity certainly extends to much 
of its scenery. Yet Italy—not indeed 
the country of that name, “the low 
Italy for which Camilla the virgin, 
Mezentius and Turnus died of wounds” 
—but Italy the nation in Hell, in Pur- 
gatory and in Heaven, is Dante’s un- 
remitted theme. On the other hand, 
Rome allows Virgil to dedicate his ear- 
ly years alone to the serene contempla- 
tion of Italian scenery. She claims his 
maturity for herself, for a song of arms 
and men. 

It is, then, as symbolical of Roman 
imperialism that Virgil’s fame has been 
so durable through the varying fash- 
ions in literary taste and mood that 
twenty centuries have witnessed. ... 

It is not retarded or obscured even 
by the Dark Ages, when Virgil’s name 
was as great as ever, even where his 
works were little read. Moreover, even 
in the midnight of that era, those works 
were at least scanned more than the 
productions of any other writer of an- 
tiquity. When the dawn of the Mid- 
dle Ages comes, we find him still the 
best known of classics, and widening 
his circle of readers until the Italian 
Renaissance, when the figurative inter- 
pretation of his work takes on a more 
specific if sometimes a less reasonable 
form. 

But the Italian Renaissance also 
reserves for Virgil a very different 
and greater honour. The tremendous 
Dante adds to the Roman’s fame the 
testimony of his own “mystic, unfath- 
omable song,” and not merely in the 
facile mode of a panegyric of his re- 
vered teacher and predecessor: just 
as the dream-eagle caught up Dante 
himself into the Fiery Sphere, so Dante 
catches up Virgil, as it were, in his 
living person, into the awful splen- 
dours of Hell and Purgatory. Down 
those abysses dark or lurid, up that 
penal mount, Virgil is Dante’s unerr- 
ing and constant guide by virtue of his 
character as the poet of the co-exten- 
sive Holy Roman Empire and Holy 
Catholic Church, no less than as the 
creator of the more shadowy Tartarus 
in the sixth book of the Aeneid. Dante, 
in fact, by merging the poetic and the 
prophetic phases of Virgil’s fame, and 
assuming them into the very substance 
of the Divine Comedy, has given him, 
so to speak, yet a third renown co- 
eval with his own. It is impossible to 
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parallel this drama of fame in literary 
history, especially the phase into which 
it now entered. For the Divine Com- 
edy is the only mammoth poem in the 
world, from the Iliad to the Dynasts, in 
which a leading part is accorded a 
poet. Except the unique triptych of 
Dante, all of these, whether epic in the 
strict sense or not, are primarily nar- 
rative or dramatic, and choose their 
heroes from the world of action and 
history. But Virgil is as important to 
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the movement of the Divine Comedy 
as Odysseus is to that of the Odyssey, 

Had its fascinating history ended 
there, Virgil’s reputation would stil] 
have been the longest-lived in Euro- 
pean literature. But the story is not 
yet complete. The subsequent centu- 
ries, especially the eighteenth, carried 
on the tradition of his sovereignty with 
undiminished power. 


—From Virgil. By F. J. H. Lerrerns (New 
York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE CROSSROADS OF EUROPE 


THE time has come in Austria, as in 
other countries, when Catholicism can- 
not help itself, but has to have a politi- 
cal message, whether it wishes to do so 
or not. Men are no longer divided on 
the immediate economic measures to be 
taken. These measures are largely dic- 
tated by circumstances, and on them 
there is little controversy. They are 
divided on the far greater issue 
whether the ultimate realities are spir- 
itual or merely material and economic. 
That is the great issue of modern Euro- 
pean politics in every continental coun- 
try. The news is known to everyone 
except writers in the English newspa- 
pers. 

Optimists hope that these troubles 
will be but temporary, but no student 
of Austrian affairs can fail to be pro- 
foundly disturbed by Mr. Bevin’s sen- 
tence in the South Tyrol debate, “One 
does not know whether Eastern Austria 
may not be cut off.” What does that 
sentence mean? It cannot mean that 
the Western Powers are contemplating 
signing a peace in which the Russian 
zone is separated from Austria, for the 
Russian zone extends right round 
Vienna and no casuist could pretend 
that with such an area amputated the 
pledge of an independent Austria had 
been fulfilled, nor could any realist 
hold out any hope that the funny little 
rump State, deprived of Eastern Aus- 
tria at the one end and South Tyrol at 
the other, would have any hope of sur- 
vival. Mr. Bevin’s words must then 
have been intended to prepare us for 





the ominous possibility that it may 
never be possible to have an Austrian 
peace treaty. 

It is not necessary to repeat again the 
all-too-familiar tale of the anomaly of 
the gigantic metropolitan Vienna in the 
little peasant Austrian State. The truth, 
of course, is that the Austria that was 
established by the peace treaties of 
1919—an utterly independent Austria 
—entirely separate both from its Dan- 
ubian and from its German neighbours 
—was an Austria entirely unknown to 
traditions. Austria in her traditions is 
not an independent State, but the head 
of a world Power, whether it be the 
Holy Roman Empire, the Habsburg 
Danubian monarchy, or the Metternich- 
ian Confederation. It was her historic 
mission to bring a supra-racial solution 
to the problems of south-east Europe 
that were not of their nature capable 
of solution along purely racial lines. 
As such, and as such alone, as Lord 
Acton pointed out, was Austria a Great 
Power. Vienna is a great cosmopolitan 
world centre or nothing. 

Today, for better or for worse, the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Metter- 
nichian Confederation and the Habs- 
burg monarchy have all passed away. 
Liberals who now lament their passing 
should perhaps have been a little wiser 
before the event, and more careful be- 
fore they destroyed irrevocably what 
they are now so ready to abuse others 
for not restoring. Yet they have passed 
away, and the experts are obviously 


at the least doubtful whether the sepa- 
rate Austria, in spite of its oil discover- 
ies, will ever be economically viable. 
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What is the future of a tourist resort in 
a world of totalitarian States that do 
not allow their subjects to tour, 
whether or not the Austrian as a work- 
er, as a politician, as a manager has 
talent to make a success of his dubious 
venture even should circumstances be 
favourable to it? 

But is not the one hopeful answer 
clear? Vienna is the crossroads of Eu- 
rope, the meeting place of East and 
West and of North and South. She has, 
if any town has it, the architecture and 
the stature to make her worthy to be 
the capital of the world and ridiculous 
as the capital of a peasant State. The 
United Nations need a European capital 
as well as their American capital. If 
all Ireland could not rule the Earl of 
Kildare, then the Earl of Kildare has 
torule all Ireland. If Vienna can never 
again be the capital of Holy Roman or 
of Habsburg Empire, then let her be 
the capital of Europe, the capital of the 
United Nations. In that way alone can 
the problem of Austrian independence 
be solved by being by-passed. Austria 
can be more than independent, and 
Vienna, a cosmopolitan city in popula- 
tion, can use her cosmopolitanism not 
to weaken a national State but to 
—, an international organiza- 

on. 


—CuarisropHer Horis, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), August 17, 1946. 
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SEcRET POLICE 


Tue N.K.V.D. are the mainspring of 


Soviet domination. Secret police in 
the pay of Governments have been 
through all history —and especially 
modern history—a feature of the na- 
tional make-up, but until recently their 
activities, except in passing dictator- 
ships, have been largely confined to a 
watching brief, informative rather 
than oppressive, by means of which 
the Government has been able to gauge 
the feelings and activities of the peo- 
ple and to adapt its internal policy ac- 
cordingly. With the advent of the 
Cheka, alias 0.G.P.U., alias N.K.V.D., 
and the Gestapo an extended power 
was assigned to these bodies. From 
being merely informative they became 
the recognised instrument of active in- 
terference with all grades of society— 
& powerful executive which spreads 


its tentacles into every home and into 
every public institution, including the 
army. Upon the effective working of 
this new secret police the Kremlin 
(like Hitler before his defeat) relies 
for the continuance of its power. 

These ruthless sleuth hounds are. at- 
tracted by large rewards for their 
service and are carefully trained in 
special schools so as to become un- 
hesitating tools of the Government. 
They are given wide powers and, so 
long as they carry out their task of re- 
inforcing the central tyranny by con- 
trolling the actions of the population 
throughout the country, no questions 
are asked and they enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of a highly privileged class. 
Any sign of wavering in their allegi- 
ance or soft-heartedness is immediate- 
ly punished by death. 

The result is that no one feels safe, 
for everyone knows he is being 
watched and that any attempt he may 
make to withstand governmental tyr- 
anny will immediately be detected 
and crushed before it has had a 
chance of success. 4 

The most delicate point for ‘the 
Government in this net-work it has 
evolved to keep the population ‘in 
bondage is undoubtedly the Army. 
For an army possesses the instruments 
of counter-attack against the govern- 
mental oppression. It is armed ‘and 
disciplined. Thus, if the Commander 
of an Army makes up his mind to 
strike for freedom and turns the men 
under his command into a nucleus of 
rebellion, the whole elaborate system 
upon which the tyranny depends may 
be jeopardised. It is for this reason 
that N.K.V.D. officials abound in every 
formation of the army, and have 
powers to overrule orders of the high- 
est military commanders. They also 
act as listening posts to all that goes 
on around them, and report at once 
the slightest signs of opposition. Yet 
the position remains a delicate one, as 
may be seen by the number of sue- 
cessful Generals who have been re- 
lieved of their commands. 

It is this secret police system, 
perfected by the National Socialist 
and Soviet authorities, in combination 
with the cell technique, which has 
given modern tyrannies their unique 
strength. It has made possible the 
complete subjection of the popular , 
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will to a handful of masters; and it 
is now the main obstacle to peace. For 
peace can only be enduring—indeed 
can only merit the name of peace—if 
the countries now under the control 
of the U.S.S.R. can regain their free- 
dom and have the opportunity of over- 
coming the damage done by the war.... 

There are two methods by which 
minority —and therefore tyranny— 
can be ousted from power. The first 
is by successful war against the coun- 
try concerned. But seeing that this 
method, in spite of good prospects 
of success in the present instance, 
would add so much new suffering to 
the world, it must, if possible, be 
avoided. The second is by provision 
of active encouragement and material 
assistance to the enslaved majorities. 
The methods by which the tyrants ob- 
tained power can be used against 
them. The cell system and the un- 
derground army can be made effective 
to destroy the thing they created. 
This, too, will involve suffering for in- 
nocent people, but on a much smaller 
scale and for a shorter time. 

Neither of these methods would be 
necessary if there existed a coordina- 
tion of diplomacy equal to its task. 
But there are few signs today of such 
coordinated diplomacy. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Au- 
gust 15, 1946. 
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Hope FoR EvuROPE 


A NEw “natural” religion has arisen 
during the past century in Germany 
and Russia; it is a religion in direct 
opposition to all the intellectual and 
moral foundations of the West; a re- 
ligion of “natural” instinct, of natural 
growth and progress. It has found 
echoes in the West and has taken from 
the West some of its arguments and 
weapons, once the West had largely 
forgotten the Christian philosophy of 
history. This philosophy has been so 
well summed up by Donoso Cortés as 
“the natural triumph of evil over good 
and the supernatural triumph of good 
over evil.” 

For it is a twisted and distorted re- 
ligion we have to face and not a Ger- 
man or Russian nationalism. The Pan- 
German and the Pan-Slav theories ex- 
‘press more than nationalistic ambi- 
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tion and a desire for territorial expan- 
sion, They widen the idea of “na- 
tionalism” and introduce another igs- 
sue; they identify nationality with a 
certain moral and mental outlook. 
They expand nationalism in the fright. 
ening direction of what is the end of 
all merely human expansion, namely 
Nihilism. Herman Rauschning has 
spoken very fittingly of a “Revolution 
of Nihilism” as the outstanding event 
of the twentieth century. 

When we compare the history of 
the West as it runs parallel with the 
development of this Pan-German and 
Pan-Slav nihilism, it is seen to be 
largely a story of success abdications, 
despite two great military victories 
within one generation. The Western 
countries endeavoured to acquiesce in 
a German-dominated Europe, leaving 
some of the European peoples to their 
fate. They have subsequently attempt- 
ed to acquiesce in a Slav-dominated 
Europe, abandoning some of Europe’s 
oldest nations, which could not put 
forward in defence of their integrity 
and independence any racial and eth- 
nic principles, as required by the 
“naturalist” school, but only history 
and international lew; among these 
nations are Poland and Hungary. 
They have left to their fate younger 
nations, such as Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania, thus turning their back upon 
both the old common law of Europe 
and the more recent principle of na- 
tionality. 

But false like true religions are uni- 
versal in their essence, and false re- 
ligions do not recognize frontiers. The 
abandonment of one part of Europe 
will not save the remainder. The time 
for a counter-attack, at least in the 
mental and spiritual field, has come. 
. .. If it be true that terrestrial cities 
are not of merely natural growth, but, 
in the thought of St. Augustine, are the 
earthly beginnings of the City of God, 
ruled by the law of the Creator of the 
world? If it be true that the West has 
received a promise of stability and 
perseverance and of life through its 
baptism into the Church and its dedi- 
cation to Christ? Then indeed—and 
then alone—is there a hope for Eu- 
rope—not for a German or. Slav 
Europe, but for Europe, tout court. 


—Béta Menczza, in The Month (London), 
July-August, 1946. 
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Recent Events 


CENTENARY OF BENEDICTINES 


Tue Benedictines who have had 
such a long and glorious history in the 
Church, celebrated the first centenary 
of their notable work in the United 
States, September 2nd-4th. The first 
Benedictines to come to this country 
arrived from Bavaria in 1846 and set- 
led at Carrolltown in western Penn- 
sylvania but in that same year moved 
to Latrobe in the diocese of Pittsburg 
and here they founded St. Vincent’s 
Abbey with their leader, the Rev. 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., as the first 
Abbot in the United States. Later he 
received the title of Archabbot and 
this title is borne by no other Benedic- 
tine in this country except the head of 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, was cele- 
brant of a Solemn Pontifical Mass at 
the opening of the three-day observ- 
ance of the centenary, and afterwards 
spoke ata dinner. He said St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey had accomplished and in- 
spired so much good in the hundred 
years of its existence that it merited to 
be called “the Monte Cassino of Amer- 
ica.” The Delegate recalled his re- 
cent visit to Monte Cassino where 
monks are at work to rebuild what 
had been destroyed in February, 1944. 

Archbishop Cicognani announced 
that His Holiness had granted to the 
present Archabbot Alfred Koch, O.S.B., 
and to his successors, the right to wear 
the cappa magna. The Most Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, 
Ohio, an alumnus of St. Vincent’s, 
preached at the Pontifical Mass. 

The Benedictines of the United 
States are divided into the American- 
Cassinese Congregation (founded from 
St. Vincent’s), the Swiss - American 
Congregation, the Congregation of 
Beuron, the English Congregation, and 
the Congregation of St. Ottilien. There 
are seventeen Benedictine abbeys in 
this country together with a group of 
priories. 





MISSION SUNDAY 


Because of the urgent need of the 
Church’s Foreign Missions, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith is call- 
ing upon all Catholics to aid by their 
prayers and their alms to rebuild the 
works of religion and mercy. Mission 
Sunday, October 20th, they hope to 
make the greatest Mission Sunday the 
Church has ever known. The bishops, 
priests, brothers and sisters whose 
works have suffered such terrible de- 
struction, look to America chiefly for 
the spiritual and financial assistance 
in order that they may continue their 
unselfish labors in the Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
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MUNDELEIN COLLEGE INSTITUTE 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made late in 
the summer of the Institute for the 
Study of the United: Nations Charter 
which is being held October 21st-25th. 
The Institute is open to the public as a 
community service. His Eminence 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago, is honorary chairman and 
will open the first session. The execu- 
tive chairman is Richard Pattee, con- 
sultant in international affairs for the 
N.C.W.C. He studied at Louvain, 
Coimbra, and at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. He will lecture on 
the “Signifiance and Place of Chapul- 
tepec.” John Eppstein, authority on 
international law and founder of the 
British Society for International Un- 
derstanding, who was a member of the 
United Kingdom delegation to the 
League of Nations Assembly and Coun- 
cil, is scheduled to discuss the “Secu- 
rity Council.” The “Social and Eco- 
nomic Council” will be the lecture 
title of Dr. Charles P. O’Donnell, offi- 
cer in the Division of Commercial Pol- 
icy of the State Department in Wash- 
ington. He received his doctorate at 
Harvard and lectures in politics at the 
Catholic University. Thomas H. Ma- 
honey, president of the Catholic Asso- 
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ciation for International Peace, will 
lecture on the “International Court.” 
Other lecturers will be Dr. Louis J. A. 
Mercier, professor emeritus of Har- 
vard, Elizabeth M. Lynskey, associate 
professor of political science at Hunter 
College, New York, and Catherine 
Schaefer, international relations sec- 
retary for the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the N.C.W.C. Mr. Pattee will 
sum up the resolutions, reports and 
practical suggestions at the final ses- 
sions. 

Mundelein College Auditorium is at 
6363 Sheridan Road, Chicago, and 
seminars and lectures will be at 10 
A. M. and at 1, 4 and 8 Pp. M. 





DEATH OF CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


At the age of seventy-five Charles 
Willis Thompson died at Fordham 
Hospital in New York. He had been 
a frequent and valued contributor to 
THE CaTHOLIC WorLp for many years. 
During the first two decades of this 
century he was one of the foremost 
newspaper reporters in the country. 
He was chief of the Washington Bu- 
reau of The New York Times during 
much of the presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt with whom he was on terms 
of close personal friendship. Later 
he became editor of the Book Review 
department of the same paper, but 
he wanted a more active post, and so 
became a traveling political corre- 
spondent. 

Mr. Thompson was a convert to the 
Church years ago. He was an om- 
nivorous reader and a prolific writer. 
Besides his newspaper work he con- 
tributed articles and book reviews to 
the Catholic and secular magazines. 
He was the author of four books: 
Party Leaders of the Times, The New 
Voter, Presidents I’ve Known and Two 
Near-Presidents, and The Fiery Epoch. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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CoaDsJuTOR FOR GREEK CATHOLIC RITE 


Tue Rev. Daniel Ivancho, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Greek Catholic Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been named 
Titular Bishop of Europus and Co- 
adjutor to the Most Rev. Basil Takach, 
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Bishop of the Pittsburgh Diocese of 
the Greek Rite. Bishop-elect Ivancho 
will be the second member of the Greek 
Rite Hierarchy to be consecrated in 
the United States; the other was the 
Auxiliary Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, 
O.S.B.M., who was consecrated in Chi- 
cago October 22, 1942. 

The new bishop was born in Jasina, 
Austria-Hungary, in 1908, and came to 
this country as a boy. He studied at 
St. Procopius’ College, Lisle, Ill., West- 
ern Reserve University, and St. Proco- 
pius’ Seminary, then going to the Pon- 
tifical Ruthenian Seminary in Rome, 
and to the Greek Catholic Seminary 
in Uzhorod, Czechoslovakia. He re- 
turned to the United States to be 
ordained by Bishop Takach in St, 
Nicholas’ Greek Catholic Church in 
McKeesport, Pa., September 30, 1934, 
After his ordination he studied law for 
a short time at the University of Min- 
nesota, and then served in St. John’s 
Church, Minneapolis till 1939, when 
he became. pastor of St. Mary’s in 
Cleveland. The Consecration will be 
in St. Paul’s Latin Rite Cathedral, 
Pittsburgh, November 5th. 

Ad Multos Annos! 
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CARDINAL WARNS BuDAPEST REGIME 


JOSEF CARDINAL MINDZENTY, Pri- 
mate of Hungary, has threatened to 
“impose with the spiritual power of 
the Church, severe punishments upon 
those who decreed and implemented 
dissolution of Catholic associations.” 
This threat was made during an ex- 
change of letters with the Hungarian 
Government which is under the domi- 
nation of Russia. The Cardinal charged 
that the Government has failed to “de- 
fend the honor of the Catholic Church” 
by agreeing with the Russian demands 
that the Boy Scouts and Catholic Youth 
Groups be dissolved and the clergy be 
instructed not to engage in “Fascist 
activities.” The Cardinal claimed that 
an examination of evidence had been 
prohibited and that witnesses had not 
received a guarantee of protection. 

Premier Nagy wrote the Cardinal 
that the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the High Command of the 
Red Army have been looking upon the 
activities of the clergy and of Catholic 
associations with suspicious eyes since 
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a pastoral letter was circulated last year 

or to the elections. The Cardinal re- 
plied that the pastoral letter had been 
composed “by a bench of Hungarian 
bishops,” and “the Russians themselves 
gave their consent to the printing and 
reading thereof, saying it contained ‘no 
statements against the Russians.’” His 
Eminence also wrote to General Svir- 
idov, acting chairman of the Allied 
Control Commission, complaining of 
his futile attempts to discuss with the 
General the dissolution of the Catholic 
groups. 
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APPEAL BY GERMAN BISHOPS 


Tue Bishops of Germany issued an 
appeal in the form of a pastoral letter 
early in September calling upon the Al- 
lied governments to speed the return of 
German prisoners of war in order to 
help rebuild Christian family life 
which they portrayed as “bleeding 
from a thousand wounds” from the war 
and twelve years of Nazi rule. The let- 
ter was drafted at the recent confer- 
ence of bishops at Fulda and it spoke 
of family life as being in a serious crisis 


oo divorces reaching alarming num- 
rs, 

No official figures are available on the 
number of German war prisoners not 


yet returned to Germany. In his ad- 
dress at Stuttgart, September 6th, Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes said 
the United States had returned “prac- 
tically all” prisoners held in this coun- 
try. The British have 400,000 German 
soldiers in war camps in Great Britain. 
The French are still holding German 
prisoners and using them for farm and 
road work. The Russians have permit- 
ted some prisoners to return to Ger- 
many but there are no figures as to how 
many. 

An explanation of Christian teaching 
on the rights and status of the family 
is the burden of the pastoral. It points 
out that the family is an institution that 
preceded the state and the state must 
protect “the inalienable rights” of the 
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family by guarding it from attacks on 
its sanctity by literature, radio, films 
and birth control propaganda. The pas- 
toral also affirms the claim of the fam- 
ily to help from the state in housing, 
favorable tax legislation, and social aid 
measures for the poor. Emphasis is 
laid on the state’s duty in education, 
and the right of Catholics to have Cath- 
olic schools aided by taxes. 

The pastoral contained a tribute to 
the late Cardinal von Galen, declaring 
that “he will live in history as the great 
Catholic Bishop, as the fearless fighter 
for the faith and for human rights.” 


i 
— 





Pax RoMANA CONGRESS 


Co-OPERATION with Protestants to 
promote mutual social aims was urged 
by the international congress of Pax 
Romana which met in Fribourg, Switz- 
erland, recently to observe the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization. 
Attended by 600 delegates from more 
than 30 countries, the congress urged 
members of every country to become 
affiliated with “neutral” organizations 
in the interest of social and moral prog- 
ress and especially recommended col- 
laboration with Protestants in efforts 
to promote social welfare and to curb 
materialistic forces. It was stressed, 
however, that this collaboration should 
be carried on under the supervision of 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities. 

The congress also called for a study 
of the possibility of establishing con- 
tacts with the United Nations Educa- 
tion, Social, and Cultural Organization 
and other international organizations 
with the aim of making known the 
Catholic viewpoint on public questions. 

It was decided to inaugurate a sepa- 
rate section in Pax Romana to be made 
up of Catholic university graduates 
from various countries. A constitution 
for this division will be submitted for 
approval at a general Pax Romana as- 
sembly to take place in Rome next 
Easter. JosEPH I. MALLOY. 





New Books 


Yellow Tapers for Paris. By Bruce Marshall.—Spotlight on Labor Unions, 
By William J. Smith.—Minerva’s Progress. By Alfred E. Cohn.—The English 
Way. By Pierre Maillaud.—The Epic of Latin America. By John A. Crow— 
The French-Canadian Outlook. By Mason Wade.—Most Worthy of All Praise, 
By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.—Reveille for Radicals. By Saul D. Alinsky.—Bridle 
for a Unicorn. By John Richard Moreland.—Give Joan a Sword. By Sister M, 
Thérése.—Hills of the Spirit. By Edith Tatum.—Initiate the Heart. By Sister 
M. Maura.—Piero di Cosimo. By R. Langton Douglas.—Writers and Writing. 
By Robert Van Gelder.—The Systematic Teaching of Religion. By Rev. A. N. 


Fuerst.—Shorter Notices. 


Yellow Tapers for Paris. By Bruce 
Marshall, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 

Less comical than before yet, on the 
whole, even more witty in a grim and 
biting way, Bruce Marshall writes about 
the France in which he lived from 1924 
to 1940. A Scot by birth, a convert to 
Catholicism, an officer in both World 
Wars, he is, as you know, a chartered 
accountant by profession, a writer by 
choice, and by general consent a gifted 
master of fiction that has a soul as well 
as a body. His latest novel deals with 
unhappy Parisians who, just before 
World War II. were going their various 
ways, hopeless, cynical, hovering not 
unconsciously on the brink of complete 
spiritual collapse and political an- 
archy. 

The timid, volatile, badly treated little 
accountant, Bigou, prays pathetically 
at the deathbed and beside the grave 
of his beloved wife, is stirred at the 
First Communion of the young Odette, 
watches the child grow up to lose her 
spiritual sense and to grasp at unattain- 
able happiness; yet he fears the ridi- 
cule of his companions too much to 
fulfill his religious duties. Meanwhile 
he rubs elbows with all sorts of per- 
sons, discussing politics at the bar, 
stumbling into street riots, watching 
the wretched women of the alleys. 
His companions include a politically 
shrewd blind veteran of World War I., 
a policeman, an atheist, a Communist, 
a gentle, ineffectual priest. From time 
to time the author interrupts the prog- 
ress of his tale with a mocking sum- 
mary of puerile decisions by authori- 


ties which provide a sort of derisive 
accompaniment to the steady descent, 
step by step, into the abyss. No one 
escapes in this searching investigation 
of the French conscience. Like a gen- 
darme on his beat, the author passes 
from street to street, house to house, 
turning his searchlight on one sinister 
type after another, stirring up in the 
reader, with almost startling effective- 
ness, the very spirit of pessimism by 
which his various characters have been 
gripped. Here and there, for a passing 
instant, we get a flash of courage or 
of faith; but, all in all, we see selfish- 
ness, injustice, irreligion, immorality, 
virtually unrelieved. The author, who 
uses repetition far more expertly than 
Gertrude Stein, is a bold, indeed a 
shamelessly bold stylist. Only a mas- 
ter of argot will get all his implications. 
An uninhibited realist, he arouses a 
sense of rottenness in us by employing 
words that stink. 

Caricature is inevitably given to ex- 
aggeration. Satire, reasonably enough, 
is onesided. By and large, Mr. Marshall 
does not overstep legitimate bounds; 
and, although there is another side to 
the things he describes, his pictures, 
so far as they go, are sufficiently true 
to life. He speaks as a prophet striving 
to put the fear of God into hardened 
hearts, not presenting facts as a scholar 
would, nor balancing evidence in the 
temper of a judge. The reader will 
hardly escape a disturbing suggestion 
of close resemblance between the peo- 
ple he satirizes and ourselves. Many a 
page that depicts the blind com- 
placency and the undiluted selfishness 
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of prewar Paris may serve as the basis 
for a careful scrutiny of our own con- 
sciences. These are not pages to be 
hastened over lightly. One closes the 
book wondering if, at some future day, 
a clever satirist will write no less sar- 
donically of the Yellow Tapers which 
burned symbolically during the death 
and burial of this present generation. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Spotlight on Labor Unions. By William 
J. Smith, S.J. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 

In this book Father Smith, the hard- 
hitting and dynamic Director of the 
Crown Heights Labor School, presents 
his comments upon the most agitated 
issues of labor relations in our time. 
In such an area of discourse it is, of 
course, impossible to express convic- 
tions without eliciting vehement dis- 
senting opinions. 

Father Smith’s aim was “to be help- 
ful in forming a proper mental atti- 
tude on a subject that is hotly contro- 
versial and is seriously compromised 
by the complexities of the cross cur- 
rents of life.” In the ranks of both 
management and labor there will 
doubtless be some who would have pre- 
ferred the omission of certain pages. 
Personally I am glad such pages were 
included. Those to whom the author 
gives umbrage probably need the nettle 
of his thinking as a catharsis or at least 
a clarification for their own. 

The book is a re-editing of much that 
Father Smith wrote in the columns of 
his very provocative Crown Heights 
Comment. I know of no 150 pages 
which so interestingly and so stimula- 
tingly lay bare the merits and demerits 
of today’s fundamental labor contro- 
versies. The style is that of an in- 
formed columnist who avoids the pon- 
derous precisions of philosophic ter- 
minology to reach and to interest the 
man in the street, whether pro-labor or 
pro-management. 

The book is singularly free of those 
mere abstractions and generalities with 
which well intentioned Catholic moral- 
ists, not too conversant with the reali- 
ties of labor-management relations, 
must content themselves. It is more- 
over, useful as a series of applications 
(not necessarily infallible) of the prin- 
ciples of the encyclicals and of the 
natural law. There is no pussy-footing. 


That over-abundance of caution which 
compels people to straddle or to avoid 
detailed application is fortunately lack- 
ing. There are so many quotable por- 
tions of the book that one is embar- 
rassed in attempting to select from 
them. For example: 


“The day is not far distant, we sur- 
mise, when it will be definitely estab- 
lished that trade unionism has 
reached a stage of power, influence 
and importance that the unions must 
be declared public or semi-public 
bodies and they will come under 
some kind of regulation similar to 
that which now controls the monop- 
reer tendencies of public utilities 
(p. 59).” 


Father Smith’s blunt criticisms of 
the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. might well 
be pondered by those organizations. 
His apostleship of the natural right of 
workers to form unions and to bargain 
collectively will only be dismissed by 
those who have a nostalgia for the 
horse and buggy age. 

In his treatment of the rights of man- 
agement, Father Smith lacks, I believe, 
his customary trenchant manner of 
going to the heart of things. His lan- 
guage on the subject is loose, and too 
general to serve as a practical guide. 
The chapter (p. 104 ff.) given over to 
this subject falls, in my opinion, into 
the error of so much abstract Catholic 
theorizing in the field of labor rela- 
tions: “The sensible answer to the 
problem is a fuller participation of the 
workers with management in all the 
things that are of common interest and 
concern to both. . . . Management cer- 
tainly has a right to direct the opera- 
tions of a plant.” “The aim of a fuller 
participation with their [the workers] 
capitalist partners in the management 
of an industry is a legitimate, healthy, 
and an obtainable aspiration.” Such 
doctrine lacks the concreteness which 
is necessary for clear thinking in this 
field. “Participation” by workers in 
management can go all the way from a 
suggestion that a filing system be im- 
proved in such and such a way, to a 
demand that profits beyond a certain 
point should be distributed in wages, or 
that reserves for contingencies should 
be cut for the purpose of raising wages. 
Union invasion of management func- 
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tions has already penetrated very far. 
The tendency of many cases is to raise 
a doubt as to whether there are any 
management prerogatives from which 
collective bargaining can be excluded. 
But the controversy on this subject can 
never be satisfactorily settled by gen- 
eralities. We must prick out the line 
of reason by the fallible and faltering 
method of inclusion and exclusion 
based upon individual appraisal of 
single cases. For a management to be 
told that it has “the right to direct the 
operations of a plant” affords neither 
the union nor the employer anything 
but the most blurred kind of margin 
of guidance. 

Despite this defect, I think the book 
is the best thing of its kind written by 
a Catholic author. It ought to be read 
by all intelligent Catholics who want 
to know something about the problems 
of modern times. Even where they 
differ from Father Smith, they will find 
that his incisive analysis has facilitated 
clearer thinking on these issues. 

GODFREY P. SCHMIDT. 


Minerva’s Progress. By Alfred E. Cohn. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Cohn’s is one of a rapidly grow- 
ing list of books which seek to analyze 
the intellectual chaos of our time, par- 
ticularly the failure of modern educa- 
tion. It is written in a terse, pungent, 
often epigrammatic style. Moreover, 
its urbane, balanced, and objective ap- 
proach reflects the culture and wide 
reading of its author. And yet, Dr. Cohn 
poses rather than solves problems, and 
shows so great a misunderstanding in 
his few references to things Catholic 
that the conclusion is inescapable that 
we have here but one more expression 
of the fundamental confusion of the 
liberal mind. No basis is given for the 
democratic faith that gives meaning to 
his thought. At the same time he re- 
jects as entirely inadequate the Thomist 
solution. The Middle Ages merely 
sought “security coupled with retreat 
from adventure,” and even the St. 
John’s, Annupolis, experiment is but 
an attempt to escape into the medieval 
past. The only conclusion that Dr. 
Cohn derives from his reading of Mari- 
tain, Woodlock, and Ortega, is that the 
Church must once again repair the 
fences which have been breached by 
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the democratic tendencies of the day, 
This shows a complete unawareness of 
the significance of the recent papal ut- 
terances on democracy and the tre- 
mendous and surprising vitality of the 
Christian Democratic parties of Ev- 
rope. The basis of the rejection is seen 
in the old cry of the liberal: “The core 
is self-reliance and responsibility, not 
dependence on a formula of super- 
natural or mystical faith.” 

Past generations were lost, observes 
Dr. Cohn, because they lacked teachers 
of insight, sensitivity, knowledge, 
scholarship, or sense of value. It may 
be added that future generations will 
fare little better while liberal thought 
holds sway. More than a vague faith 
in democracy is necessary if democ- 
racy is to survive, more than dissent 
is needed if education is to be produc- 
tive and research fruitful. The liberal 
mind is fundamentally indecisive, To 
Dr. Cohn “debate is the final triumph,” 
not the solution of the problems de- 
bated. So it will be to all who are 
fascinated by the quest rather than 
the discovery of truth, to all who are 
really fearful of finding the truth. 
Therefore, despite its challenge to 
thought, Dr. Cohn’s book can hardly 
be described in Laski’s words as “a 
seminal tract for the critical time in 
which we live.” WALTER GOUCH. 


The English Way. By Pierre Maillaud. 
—_— Oxford University Press, 
$3.75. 

Pierre Maillaud, a Frenchman who 
broadcast to the French people from 
London after the fall of France under 
the nom de guerre of Pierre Boudan, 
has lived in England for many years. 
His skill in writing the English lan- 
guage may be taken as a measure of his 
ability to interpret the English people 
and their institutions. Like Joseph 
Conrad, who used his adopted tongue 
to portray the Englishman of his day, 
Maillaud writes a foreign language ,in 
a clear and effective style. In addi- 
tion to this technical competence he 
has both a knowledge of and sym- 
pathy for the land of which he writes. 

This is, however, a thoughtful rather 
than a brilliant book, and requires 
thoughtful reading. Its eight sections 
are sub-divided into twenty-two chap- 
ters in which a wide variety of sub- 
jects are discussed. Most of the im- 
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portant phases of the nation’s life are 
covered from “The Social Game” to 
“Imperial Dilemmas.” Maillaud points 
out that “the uncharted legislation of 
English society piled up by tradition 
tends to infinity,” and this should give 
some indication of the byways as well 
as the highways which have to be 
traveled in order to cover adequately 
the English scene. Because this French 
visitor was willing to do so he is now 
in a position to comment upon Eng- 
land and its town and country life, as 
well as the men and women who have 
built it, loved it, and defended it. 

Besides the excellent picture of Eng- 
land within, and its relationship to the 
Commonwealth and the world at large, 
Maillaud has written several notable 
chapters which could stand alone as 
separate essays. The breadth of these 
observations extends beyond the Eng- 
lish scene and contributes substantially 
to a clearer understanding of the con- 
temporary world scene. In his chap- 
ter on “The Constitution and Anony- 
mous Power” he comments upon the 
provocative thesis of Lord Hewart’s 
New Despotism (published in 1929). 
That the decay or destruction of free 
institutions and individual rights goes 
hand in hand with the emasculation 
of the legislative branch, the general 
weakening of society, and the subjec- 
tion of the Law, all of which inevit- 
ably occur when bureaucratic govern- 
ment takes over, is demonstrated with 
conviction and logic. These trends of 
English Socialism, American New Deal- 
ism and European Front Populaire 
governments were foreseen and fore- 
told by Lord Hewart, one of England’s 
notable Chief Justices. 

Although Maillaud is a French Prot- 
estant, with a European rather than a 
Catholic point of view, he concludes 
that the English churches have un- 
wittingly added to European diver- 
gences because they have introduced 
religious resentment against another 
Christian persuasion (the Catholic 
Church) in their crusade on behalf of 
international law and behavior. In 
this connection, he indicates the part 
that religious as well as class prejudice 
played in the unfortunate Abyssinian 
episode which resulted in throwing 
Italy into the outstretched arms of 
Germany. 


The concluding chapters are not up 


to the standard of the rest of the book. 
Here M. Maillaud ceases to be the ob- 
jective analyst and ventures into the 
realm of political speculation. The 
Frenchman’s fear of Germany blinds 
him to the even greater danger of Asia. 
Unlike Belloc, who is English as well 
as French, he does not seem to realize 
that “the test is Poland” on the Eastern 
frontier, even more than in the West. 

Some Americans will be perplexed 
that there is not more about the United 
States in those interesting parts which 
deal with World War II. That, of 
course, is beside the point. From the 
European point of view America is 
merely an ally—a source of men and 
supplies—in the great game of power 
politics in which international pol- 
iticians try to maintain the balance of 
power. Writing of England’s prob- 
lems in keeping the members of the 
Commonwealth unified, Maillaud in- 
cludes the United States: “To the im- 
perial prerequisite of that unity— 
namely economic, purely strategic, 
and political cooperation with the 
Commonwealth—must therefore be 
added the maintenance of good rela- 
tions with the United States, which 
has thus become, apart from other con- 
siderations, a cornerstone of British 
foreign policy.” 

’ FRANK C, BROPHY. 


The Epic of Latin America. By John A. 
Crow. Garden City: Doubleday & 
Co. $5.00. 

This is another attempt to compress 
the most colorful phases of Latin Amer- 
ican history and culture within the 
confines of a single volume. Whether 
dealing with the Mayas, Incas, Aztecs, 
or conquistadores, the author is under 
an obvious strain in trying to make the 
story-telling motif predominate. Adopt- 
ing the technique of some modern nov- 
elists, John A. Crow, who is on the staff 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, injects fairly liberal doses of 
sex, whenever the going is rough. No 
doubt Mr. Crow believes he has human- 
ized and romanticized the story of our 
Good Neighbors, although he has man- 
aged, in accord with his own predilec- 
tions, to glorify the pagan elements, 
pre-Christian and anti-Christian, in his 
compilation. As other reviewers have 
pointed out, it is pure cant to speak 
about the “strong democratic region- 
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alism” of the Incas. The latter pre- 
sided over a despotism as absolute as 
has ever prevailed in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Writing about the Toltec-Aztec peo- 
ples, Mr. Crow claims: “In the com- 
munal life of these people there was no 
place for the thief and the idler.” This 
lyrical generalization would not even 
be true about that contemporaneous 
Utopia, the Marxist U.S.S.R., although 
the latter, too, lays claim to “commu- 
nal” features. William Hickling Pres- 
cott, despite admitted limitations, pre- 
sented a far more balanced picture of 
pre-Columbian America. To be sure, 
Mr. Crow can point to a number of 
handsome acknowledgments to the civ- 
ilizing and Christianizing influence of 
some Christian leaders. These admis- 
sions, however, do little more than 
highlight the jazzed-up Crow version of 
the “Black Legend.” 

If John Crow had utilized his talents 
in developing all the known data about 
“Life in the Colonial Towns,” one of 
the most entertaining chapters in his 
book, he could have made a rich con- 
tribution to inter-American friendship. 
Like a good many others, he started 
out to paint the backdrop of the drama 
with epic strokes and ended up by por- 
traying the modern scene in feeble, un- 
related daubs. Plutarco Elias Calles, 
for example, is described in the index 
as a Mexican “statesman.” Nothing 
is recorded about the shameless way 
in which this enemy of Christianity 
and decency enriched himself at the ex- 
pense of the Mexican masses. Nor is 
the confiscator’s admission that the 
land reform had been a failure men- 
tioned. If Mr. Crow had wished to 
devote to the agnostic gangsters and 
racketeers of recent date, such as Luis 
Morones or Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, a fraction of the attention and 
space he gave to “exploiting” ecclesias- 
tics, he could easily have written an- 
other 756 pages. 

There are no references to the schol- 
arly contributions of Professor Herbert 
Eugene Bolton of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) or to the books of 
Dr. Victor Andrés Belaunde. Although 
the agnostic, Fernando de los Rios, is 
frequently consulted, there is no allu- 
sion to the five volumes on the history 
of the Church in Mexico by Father 
Mariano Cuevas. In the opinion of 
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this reviewer, The Epic of Latin Amer. 
ica, top-heavy and one-sided, is a blow 
at the Good Neighbor policy. 

JOSEPH F. THORNING, 


The French-Canadian Outlook. By 
Mason Wade. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press. $2.00. 

Mason Wade’s interpretation of the 
French Canadian outlook is not trust- 
worthy. This present book is described 
by the publisher as a résumé of “a 
monumental work” to come later. It 
contains many errors of minor impor- 
tance, and many unwarranted state- 
ments. Most of these may be due to 
the obvious haste with which the book 
was written, and may therefore be 
passed over without much ado. More 
serious, however, are widespread evi- 
dences of superficiality, and of the 
author’s general unpreparedness to 
handle competently a subject of such 
dimensions, 

Two themes dominate the disserta- 
tion, one of these being that French 
Canadians have ceased (apparently 
since 1921) to be an agricultural peo- 
ple: the great majority are now gath- 
ered in the cities; here they form “rest- 
less urban masses” in “a restive, tur- 
bulent province, torn by strikes, na- 
tionalist demonstrations, and mass 
meetings against conscription .. .” 
“These facts,” writes Mr. Wade, “are 
the basis of the recurrent ‘crises’ in 
Quebec...” His conclusion shows an 
astonishing lack of historical perspec- 
tive. Actually, Quebec has been the 
scene of “recurrent crises” as far back 
as but a few years after the Conquest. 
Some of these have been of consider- 
able influence in modifying British Em- 
pire organization. All have been at- 
tended by the usual disturbances, and 
one developed into a rebellion put 
down by fire, sword and bloodshed. 
These crises have come up periodically, 
whether the bulk of French Canadians 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits 
or in the activities of city life. Our 
first aim in such situations should be 
to find the common denominator, 
which in this case is easily ascertain- 
able. The “recurrent crises” in Que- 
bec have been due to the relations 
usual between conquerors and con- 
quered. British and British Canadians 
have sought to hold on to the fruit 
of conquest, while French Canadians 
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not unnaturally have sought the free- 
dom all men desire. 

The other theme running through the 
pook is a denunciation of French Can- 
adian nationalism. It is principally 
through this means that Wade assails 
the clergy of Quebec. A particular tar- 
get—but not the only one—is Canon 
Groulx, French Canada’s “most popu- 
lar historian.” Canon Groulx is de- 
scribed as a “racist-minded historian” 
who provides “legends” and “myths” 
for French Canadians. He is linked 
with Gobineau, Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, “Nazi racists,” and Charles 
Maurras, and then, through a facile 
process of innuendo, associated with a 
nationalism that is a “breeder of hat- 
reds”: anti-Protestanism, anti-Semi- 
tism, anti-liberalism, anti-republican, 
etc., etc. All this about French Cana- 
dian nationalism, and much more of 
its kind, is—in the opinion of this 
reviewer—grossly inaccurate. Wade 
is a Parkman enthusiast; and one gath- 
ers from his historical account of 
French Canadians that he agrees with 
Parkman’s final judgment upon the 
people: “A happier calamity never be- 
fell a people than the conquest of Can- 
ada by British arms.” An interesting 
point of view, though a more careful 
student of Canadian history will tes- 
tify that in the face of this happy event 
French Canadians have been able to 
restrain their joy. 

BURTON LE DOUX. 


Most Worthy of All Praise. By Vincent 
P. McCorry, S.J. New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.00. 
Religious women will read with 

pleasure and profit these brief, spright- 

ly, meaty conferences of an experi- 
enced retreat master. They will grasp 
at once their sound spirituality, ap- 
preciate their kindly humor, and re- 


_— gladly many a well deserved re- 
e. 

At the outset the author points out 
the great interest of our Lord in wom- 
en—surprising at a time when women 


received scarcely any notice, and 
unique inasmuch as it was without 
sentimentality or condescension. The 
women of the Gospel were utterly 
faithful to Him, and their example has 
been followed by women saints down 
the centuries. Worthy of all praise 
are the Sisters of the various religious 


orders who by their choice and His 
are totally His own. 

Father McCorry explains the nature 
and signs of religious vocation, sets 
forth its rewards in this life and the 
life to come, and denounces any at- 
tempt to force a vocation, which is a 
free choice on God’s part. He gives 
sage counsel for the novice and the 
long professed. Is there any trouble 
between old and young Sisters? Of 
course, there always will be. It is flat- 
ly impossible for young and old to see 
eye to eye on all questions, within or 
without the cloister. Therefore the 
wise author counsels the young re- 
ligious to reflect that neither brain nor 
virtue can supply the advantages of 
experience. On the other hand the old 
sisters ought not to mark all innova- 
tions and improvements “made in 
hell”; they must guard against the easy 
assumption that the young are the per- 
sonal servants of the old. 

Practical and realistic, and with a 
fresh and engaging approach to old 
problems, this volume is the initial 
one on the list of a new publisher to 
whom we wish great success. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Reveille for Radicals. By Saul D. Alin- 
sky. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.50. 

This book is of no value to anyone 
interested in the spiritual concept of 
society and the religious principle. It 
is merely another contribution to the 
Age of Secularism, portraying the 
purely selfish and materialistic mo- 
tives which activate a people’s move- 
ment for better local conditions. If all 
the builders of the People’s Organiza- 
tions which Mr. Alinsky describes in 
this book subscribe to the modus oper- 
andi he advances, his “People’s Organ- 
izations” form simply another group 
which ignores the fact that “Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” Says Mr. Alinsky: 
“In order to be part of all, you must 
be part of none.” He then proceeds 
to exemplify this point by portray- 
ing a People’s Organization organizer 
who “resigned” from his Church in 
order to successfully engage in the Or- 
ganization’s work. Any person who 
deserts a Church through which he 
seeks to live the religious principle in 
order to advance what he calls “de- 
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mocracy” has an altogether wrong 
conception of fundamentals. 

The author cites several organizers’ 
reports which sound quite synthetic. 
In one he relates how a People’s Or- 
ganization brought together a self- 
admitted Communist and a Catholic 
priest. The Communist “hated the 
pastor ... and privately described 
him as ‘a stinking Fascist reaction- 
ary.’” The priest, upon discovering 
that he had been engineered into 
joining the Communist in addressing 
a People’s Organization meeting, 
“hissed”: “No power on earth can 
make me sit in the same room with 
that atheist Red!” However, accord- 
ing to Alinsky, the wiles of the Peo- 
ple’s Organization’s local leader pre- 
vailed and “today they smile and 
laugh about their earlier attitudes. 
Once they began working together and 
began to know each other, not only 
did their actions change but the rea- 
sons behind their actions’ (Italics 
added). I have swallowed that dec- 
laration several times but it simply 
won’t stay down. 

It is unbelievable that true Chris- 
tians support a movement which de- 
clares that “in the war against social 
evils there are no rules of fair play,” 
and which prepares campaigns “ut- 
terly diabolic in character.” Mr. Alin- 
sky’s book contributes nothing to the 
Christian and moral concept of the 
reformation of society’s ills. 

H. C. MCGINNIS. 


Bridle for a Unicorn. By John Richard 
Moreland. Dallas, Tex.: The Kaleido- 
graph Press. $1.50. 

Give Joan A Sword. By Sister M. 
Thérése. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

Hills of the Spirit. By Edith Tatum. 
Dallas, Tex.: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $2.00. 

Initiate the Heart. By Sister M. Maura, 
S.S.N.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

It was this reviewer’s delight to dis- 
cover, belatedly, the writings of a sen- 
sitive and highly expressive poet, a 
poet, who is at once imaginative and 
sensuously concrete in the tradition of 
Keats, and who yet maintains a uni- 
form simplicity of diction, such as is 
found in the finest lyrics of Horace 
and Catullus. John Richard More- 
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land sings of simple things, of mush- 
rooms, a rose, windows, coins, shad- 
ows, a plum tree, fountains, and little 
towns, and he never fails to extract 
from these a meaning which tran- 
scends mere everyday reality and 
touches the pulse of the spirit. Mr, 
Moreland’s fine technique, his lucidity, 
the inevitability of his rhymes, his 
smooth transition from one line to the 
next, his ever-apt imagery, his suc- 
cinctness, mark him not only as a poet 
of classical lineage, but place him 
among the true lyrists of this age. 

Clarity and utter simplicity are char- 
acteristic, also, of the poetry of Sister 
Thérése, whose mellifluous lines ring 
with beauty and trueness of pitch. 
Her imagery is seldom purely sensu- 
ous, but is generally touched with 
subtle, other-worldly overtones. This 
poet handles similes and metaphors 
brilliantly, and even in her less in- 
spired moments, she does not stoop to 
triteness. We see St. Joan “shaking 
the young stars from her gown”; the 
“lyric loveliness” of Notre Dame; air- 
planes, their “steel wings dropping 
dust of scarlet pain” and “death comes 
gowned in mercy, with holy chrism 
signed.” “Thomistic Revival” is a dis- 
tinguished lyric, gently humorous, 
complete in unity of effect, and the 
five sonnets are exquisite. All of the 
poems in Give Joan a Sword have a 
rare, unearthly beauty and an emo- 
tional timbre, which could stem only 
from the heart of a born poet. 

In Hills of the Spirit we find a cer- 
tain able technique, beauty of concept 
and diction, and meaning which is 
never obscure. Mrs. Tatum’s work is 
sincere, and her outlook on life is in- 
nately poetic, but instead of setting her 
voice free, her medium seems to limit 
her. Many rhymes seem forced, and 
often, there is a notable lack of ease 
in the movement within each line, and 
from one to the other. In short, ob- 
jective verse, this poet is at her best. 
—“On the Stair” is effective,—but in 
the more personal lyrics, the author’s 
emotion is smothered by the effort to 
express herself, and the result is trite- 
ness. 

Sister Maura’s lyrics in Initiate the 
Heart differ from the other poems 
discussed in their completely modern 
approach and form. Her distinct 
poetic gift is a combination of the 
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lyric voice with an acutely perceptive 
intellect. The latter predominates, 
and thus, Sister Maura’s poems are 
hard, gem-like, and amazingly con- 
cise. Emotion is always controlled, 
words are used sparingly and effec- 
tively, and the author’s genius for apt, 
original imagery is all the more out- 
standing because of her reserve. Sis- 
ter Maura’s poems do not merely sing 
—they think. MURIEL RENO. 


Piero di Cosimo. By R. Langton Doug- 
las. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $5.00. : 
This brilliant monograph by the 

author of Leonardo da Vinci: His Life 

and His Pictures, is a revelation of the 
power of creative criticism to evoke an 
artist from his tomb and restore to him 
the validity and value of his work, as 
well as the high honors of his lifetime. 

Mr. Douglas’s thorough scholarship 

combined with his aesthetic intuition 

places the singular genius of Piero di 

Cosimo in a novel perspective—that of 

a highly original and not a derivative 

artist. 

The causes of the crepuscular period 
in his reputation when, after his death 
lesser painters crowded to the front, 
the author assigns chiefly to incorrect 
attributions of Piero’s paintings, to mis- 
reading of their subjects, and, not least, 
to the solitude that surrounds genius, 
especially in one as individualistic and 
as indifferent to social conventions as 
Piero di Cosimo. 

The detailed discussions of incorrect 
attributions or of the subject matter of 
the paintings, are masterpieces of de- 
duction and of iconological interpreta- 
tion. By means of them the author, in 
some cases, challenges the verdicts of 
such high-ranking art critics as Beren- 
son and Van Marle. In the_matter of 
influences, Mr. Douglas acknowledges 
Piero di Cosimo’s debt to Leonardo da 
Vinci, to Botticelli, and, above all, to 
Signorelli, but frees him from the 
charge of plagarism sometimes brought 
against him, since what he took he 
made his own. Genius, it seems can 
be both predatory and life-giving. 

The eight chapters of the volume 
cover Piero di Cosimo’s early and later 
paintings and his drawings, mainly of 
religious and mythological subjects, the 
latter including “The Story of Jason” 
and the battle and hunting scenes in- 


dicative of mankind’s struggle for sur- 
vival in the Ages of Stone and of Fire. 
The mythological paintings reflect the 
buoyant spirit of the early Renaissance 
when the gods of Greece came trooping 
into the Christian world as if for be- 
lated baptism. In his discussion of the 
religious paintings Mr. Douglas empha- 
sizes the artist’s sincere and reverent 
treatment of sacred subjects and de- 
fends his distinguished draughtsman- 
ship against the derogation of certain 
critics. 

Piero was a pioneer in his love of 
nature, and, as the author points out, 
anticipated by centuries the modern 
landscape artist, using the hills and the 
lakes and the seas as backgrounds for 
his paintings. Sometimes he introduces 
symbolic elements—a withered tree or 
the thundercloud with which he 
throws into relief the fair head of the 
fated Simonetta. 

In summing up the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the creator of the famous 
pageant, “Trionfo della Morte,” and of 
the solemn and profoundly beautiful 
“Death of Procris,” Mr. Douglas pro- 
nounces him a forward-looking in- 
novator who added to “mankind’s her- 
itage of great art” and, through all 
vitalities, possessed a deeply human 
and haunting sense of “the supreme 
fact of death.” 

Nearly all the works referred to in 
the text are reproduced in the eighty- 
seven plates which follow the three ap- 
pendices, the list of works, the index 
and a very full bibliography. 

ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 


Writers and Writing. By Robert Van 
Gelder. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 

In his introductory notes “On the 
Literary Life” and in the eighty-nine 
interviews covering the vital period in 
our history from February 11, 1940, 
when he interviewed H. L. Mencken, 
to January 27, 1946, when he talked 
with Erich Maria Remarque, Robert 
Van Gelder has given to the readers of 
Writers and Writing a composite im- 
pression ofthe attitudes and opinions 
of writers and of their methods of 
work. This book is not to be read at 
one sitting. There is a good deal to 
think about in most of its chapters, 
though, naturally, some are more 
stimulating than others. Many of its 
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readers will be impressed by the in- 
sistence of Somerset Maugham on the 
importance of the personality of the 
author in determining the value of his 
work, and—at this late date in his life! 
—on the expediency of maintaining 
moral standards. Others will remem- 
ber rather the particular methods of 
procedure used by favorite writers. 
A majority do a daily work-out of 1,000 
to 5,000 words, writing for an intial 
four to eight hours and often for a sec- 
ond briefer period, and they do a great 
deal of revising. Van Wyck Brooks 
reads for six hours a day. He read 
900 books in preparation for each of 
the New England literary histories. 
Some writers work best in the coun- 
try; others in the city; some start at 
five A. M.; others work best at night. 
In these points they are much like the 
rest of us. Each attains the best re- 
sults of which he is capable in his 
own way. 

Students and young writers particu- 
larly will find inspiration and much 
sage advice in these pages. They will 
be of value to the general reader as a 
revelation of the person behind the 
work. CLAIRE MC GLINCHEE. 


The Systematic Teaching of Religion. 
Volume II. Method and Manner in 
Religion Teaching. By the Reverend 
A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $5.00. 

The failure of the Sacraments to re- 
alize their full efficacy is due to the 
neglect or faulty use by the faithful of 
the two other means given them by 





RELIGION: We Catholics. By Rev. 
Edward Lodge Curran, Ph.D. (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: International Catholic 
Truth Society. $1.00). In language that 
a child can understand Father Curran 
discusses some of the fundamental 
truths which Catholics accept on the 
authority of Christ and His Church, 
He treats of the necessity of religion, 
indifferentism, the divinity of Christ, 
the sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist, devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the saints, heaven and hell. 
Addressing non-Catholics he asks them 
to set aside prejudice in studying the 
Church’s claims, to judge Catholicism 
by men and women who live its teach- 
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God for their spiritual advancement, 
the Word of God and their personal 
co-operation. A proper understand- 
ing from early youth of the Catechism, 
Bible History, Church History, the 
Liturgy, the Hymns and Sacred Poetry 
is the best means of overcoming this 
defect. 

Father Fuerst’s book is a scholarly 
and thorough treatment of the prob- 
lems of imparting this religious in- 
struction with special emphasis on 
the aims, content, course of study, 
general and special methods, and the 
manifold difficulties confronting the 
teachers in this field. At the end of 
each chapter is a list of recommended 
readings compiled from authoritative 
sources, ancient and modern. The 
work is also noteworthy for its criti- 
cal appraisal of the various meth- 
ods employed in the teaching of re- 
ligion. 

Under the heading of Audio Visual- 
ity, Father Fuerst discusses the use of 
the motion picture and the radio as aids 
to oral catechesis. In another chap- 
ter he makes a fine analysis of secular 
pedagogical methods, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages attendant up- 
on their application to the teaching of 
religious truth. Because of its pains- 
taking and comprehensive treatment 
of the subject of religious education, 
his book can be used with great profit 
not only by those directly engaged in 
the instruction of the young, but also 
by priests in their preaching and in 
the instruction of converts. 

RICHARD B. FARLEY. 


ing, to denounce as unjust and un- 
American organized campaigns against 
the Church. In his preface the au- 
thor states that his book does not pre- 
sume to be a substitute for any Cate- 
chism or other formal textbook of re- 
ligious instruction. It will serve as a 
guidebook to the vestibule of the tem- 
ple. Seekers after truth who linger in 
the vestibule sufficiently long to ex- 
plore it will without question be 
moved to seek more detailed guidance 
to explore the temple itself. 

Rome and the Study of Scripture. 
4th edition (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The 
Grail. 50c). The monks at St. Mein- 
rad’s continue to serve the cause of 
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sound biblical study with this fresh 
translation of papal statements on the 
understanding of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The booklet is a “must” for all 
students of the Bible, and a help for 
those who in their approach to the 
Bible look to the Holy See for guid- 
ance. Six papal letters are given in 
their entirety, from the Providentissi- 
mus Deus of Leo XIII. to the Divino 
Afflante Spiritu of Pius XII.; fifteen de- 
cisions of the Biblical Commission; 
and the important letter of Father 
Vosté, secretary of the Commission, to 
refute the recent anti-intellectualism 
which opposes scholarly research in 
the text and setting of God’s written 
revelation. 

Creative Love. By Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.00). During Father Martindale’s 
long silence we came to an even deeper 
realization of what his books have 
meant in the spiritual life of our gen- 
eration. Therefore when the silence 
was broken with the characteristic 
title listed above, there was double re- 
joicing.—for the book itself and for 
the author’s recovery from the hard- 
ships of a long and gruelling intern- 
ment. Creative Love brings together 
six doctrinal serinonettes, broadcast 
during this year’s Holy Week. They 
revitalize many aspects of our love for 
God and His for us, and are marked 
by the spiritual penetration, the origi- 
nal style that make Father Martin- 
dale’s books completely sui generis. In 
every sermon there is a reference to 
some one of the promises placed at 
the end of each letter addressed to the 
Christian communities of Asia by St. 
John in his Apocalypse. We look for- 
ward to a re-printing of several books 
of this author unobtainable of late, as 
well as to new works from his dis- 
tinctive pen. 

Marriage and the Family. By Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $1.80). An- 
other valuable contribution to the 
growing library of books which popu- 
larize the Church’s teachings on mar- 
riage and the family, is here made by 
Dr. Schmiedeler who has already done 
so much fine work in this fleld as 
Director of the Family Life Bureau of 
the N.C.W.C. This book is intended 
primarily for use in Catholic high 
schools, where there is truly great need 


for such material, and is to be recom- 
mended also for use in the home. Ex- 
tensive in coverage, it emphasizes the 
constructive elements and indicates the 
problems facing modern family living. 
In the high spots, Dr. Schmiedeler pro- 
vides the joyous inspiration all too 
rare nowadays. Perhaps a less dry 
adherence to the textbook form might 
have served the purpose while more 
easily attracting the average high 
school student, and to this reviewer, 
the photographic illustrations provide 
a mental barrier by alien particulariza- 
tion. There is a helpful Appendix 
which, wisely, includes the significant 
words of the Marriage Ceremony. 

All You Who Are Burdened. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Cloth $2.00, paper 50 
cents). In a dozen simple, clear-cut 
chapters the author of this well-writ- 
ten apology for the faith, appeals to 
the minds and hearts of non-Catholics 
to study earnestly the claims of the 
Catholic Church. He treats of the na- 
ture and existence of God, the neces- 
sity of faith, the authenticity and 
genuinity of the Gospels, the fact of 
miracles, the divinity of Christ, the 
divinity of the Church, the problem of 
evil. A Jesuit reviewer thus writes of 
his confréré’s thirty volumes: “They 
unmask error without antagonizing 
the erring; they remove prejudice 
without engendering prejudice; they 
enlighten ignorance without creating 
new difficulties ... they breathe char- 
ity and sincerity.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Coins of the Popes. 
By Joseph Coffin (New York: Coward- 
McCann. $2.00). This book, the first of 
its type in English, is written chiefly for 
collectors. But it is of interest also to 
students of history for whom there can 
be no more pleasant and profitable oc- 
cupation than to contemplate the an- 
cient monuments. Among these, a small 
but intimately revealing group is that of 
ancient coins and medals, which serve 
to document some twenty-five cen- 
turies of human history. A minor sec- 
tion of that group, covering Papal coin- 
age from Adrian I. (772-795) to Pius 
XII. is placed before us in the present 
volume. A short historical introduc- 
tion is followed by lists of the names 
and dates of the Popes and of their 
mints. Then follows a long list (78 
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pages) of Latin inscriptions, found on 
the coins, with detailed interpreta- 
tions; then a list of the names of rulers, 
temporal and ecclesiastical, cited on 
the coins—always with full descrip- 
tion and explanatory notes—; then a 
list of Saints’ emblems and symbols 
depicted on the coins; a bibliography; 
a list of (collectors’) prices and plates 
showing 84 Papal coins in obverse and 
reverse. A number of misprints and 
errata have escaped the proofreader’s 
eye. 

The Skalds: a Selection of their 
Poems. Translated and edited by Lee 
M. Hollander (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press for the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. $2.75). It 
is a refreshing experience to read 
a book which carries one entirely out 
of the present and opens upon a new 
world, especially if that world is an 
old and unjustly forgotten one. This 
book of Skaldic poetry will give such 
an experience to any reader whose in- 
terest in general literature and whose 
knowledge of its history will enable 
him to feel at home in such a world. 
To the literary student, and still more 
to the specialist in old Teutonic poetry, 
the experience will be extremely valu- 
able. The “’new world” in this case 
is that of medieval Scandinavia, of 
which the Skalds were the official 
poets. The introduction to the book 
will furnish either type of reader with 
the technical knowledge necessary to 
appreciate this highly ornate kind of 
poetry, curious blend that it is of so- 
phistication and heroic recklessness. 
The masterly translation of the poems 
themselves beats time to the spirit of 
the far-away days in which they were 
written. Most enjoyable of all, per- 
haps, are the prose settings which the 
translator has given the poems. They 
are vigorous, accurate, revealing 
sketches of the individual skalds, 
drawn against the gigantic background 
of Scandinavia, pagan and Christian, 
from the ninth century to the thir- 
teenth. 


The Unforeseen. By Dorothy Mac. 
ardle (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. $2.50). After her first and 
highly successful novel, The Unin- 
vited, Dorothy Macardle’s new book 
is decidedly a disappointment. Some- 
how, in spite of its originality, the 
plot never seems weighty enough for 
development into a novel, and the 
suspense so well handled in the au- 
thor’s first story is not sustained. The 
heroine is gifted with the extraordi- 
nary power of precognition, and 
should be ‘a fascinating subject, but 
actually she never comes to life. Vir- 
gilia Wilde is torn between the natural 
desire of a mature, reserved woman to 
conceal her strange gift, and the sym- 
pathy which compels her to help those 
whom only she knows will need aid, 
This conflict comes to a climax when 
her beloved daughter, Nan, is in- 
volved. In her introductory note, 
Miss Macardle states that the events 
depicted actually occurred, trusts the 
friends involved to excuse “the ele- 
ment of fiction in this record, which 
in no way diminishes its psychologi- 
cal validity,” and asks other readers 
to “overlook the limitations imposed 
by the element of fact.” Even thus 
forewarned, many readers, who seek 
full-bodied flavor in the novels they 
read, will find little to satisfy them in 
this psychological soufflé. 

Clementine. By Peggy Goodin (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). A 
gay and clever little story of ado- 
lescent girlhood, written obviously by 
one whose memories are verdant, this 
novel won for its author the Avery 
Hopwood Award. Clementine, a live- 
ly, red-headed youngster in a mid- 
west small town, romps, talks and rol- 
licks her way into the reader’s heart. 
Because she and her friends seem like 
real people, and nice. ones, it is nat- 
ural to lament her extremely limited 
resources as a Catholic. Neither the 
author nor anyone in the book seems 
to have noticed Clem’s spiritual mal- 
nutrition. 
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Our Contributors 


HERETOFORE THomas P. NEILL, PH.D., 
has written for us on the present-day 
problems of social science. Now in 
“Luther and the Modern Mind,” he 
goes to the basis of many of these, and 
in a way easily “understanded by the 
people.” Dr. Neill is instructor in His- 
tory and Government in his Alma 
Mater, St. Louis University. His arti- 
cle is a digest of part of a book he is 
writing on “makers of the modern 
mind,” which we shall welcome. 

ALL too seldom do we hear from 
RutH KATHERINE Byrns (“Sixty-fifth 
Birthday”), who came to us first as a 
spokesman for the post-war generation 
in 1932, the year in which she got her 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
her home state, Wisconsin. She wrote 
then out of her experience of eight 
years in the University’s Bureau of 
Guidance. When we last heard from 
her she was Associate Professor of 


Education and Psychology at Ford- 
ham University, where her husband, 


Dr. William O’Meara, also taught. 
They have since gone to Chicago. 
THouGH the statutory age retirement 
act caught up with him last year, Com- 
MANDER ARTHUR STANLEY Riaos has 
been retained on duty as a civilian, 
which surprises us not at all. Outside 
hours he is happily engaged on the 
first of a series of new books which 
will keep him busy for the next ten 
years. The first, The Magnificent 
Titian, will be out this month, and we 
give our readers a sample of its qual- 
ity in the Commander’s present arti- 
cle, “The Rounded Genius of Titian.” 
Fortunately the author has a heritage 
of extraordinary longevity. 
Consiperine the fact that “a great 
deal has been said and written lately 
about the achievements of the Negro 
in almost every field of human en- 
deavor,” Rev. JosepH G. McGroarty 
thought it high time that something 
was said about their accomplishments 
in the spiritual realm. Therefore his 
present enlightening “Negro Sanctity.” 
Father McGroarty is an assistant at St. 
Peter Claver’s Church in Brooklyn. 
He will be remembered as the author 


of “Census Findings in a Negro Parish” 
in our December, 1942, issue. 

Ir will not be MorHer AGATHA’S 
fault if we have not the age about 
which she writes in “Have We a Third 
Creative Era?” One of the most emi- 
nent religious women in Catholic cul- 
tural activities, she founded the De- 
partment of Library Science at the 
Catholic University, organized and is 
librarian of the Wilmington Diocesan 
Library, edits the official organ of her 
Society, Ursuline Tradition and Prog- 
ress, and is the moderator of the Catho- 
lic Forum at Wilmington. The last 
named is so highly valued and has 
been productive of so much spiritual 
and mental stimulus that there was 
widespread protest from Protestants, 
Jews and Catholics, when, at one time, 
it was temporarily discontinued. 

A NEw contributor, C. J. WooLLEen, 
writes of “The Meaning of Big Busi- 
ness” from a wide experience of the 
London business world. He is a life- 
long student of philosophy and the- 
ology and writes extensively for both 
the Catholic and secular press in his 
own country and in the United States. 
Mr. Woollen is a Tertiary of St. Fran- 
cis and author of a pamphlet life of 
the Saint for young people. 

ALsSo new to our readers is Rev. 
VINcENT THomas Eaton, S.S., whose 
“The First Mrs. Patmore” may occa- 
sion some disagreement among Pat- 
more enthusiasts. Born in Worcester, 
Mass., but brought up in Brooklyn, 
Father Eaton went from the prepara- 
tory Seminary there to St. Mary’s in 
Baltimore, whence on ordination he 
received his S.T.L. degree. To that he 
added an M.A. from Columbia, his 
thesis therefor being on The Works 
of Coventry Patmore. Father Eaton 
teaches English at St. Charles College, 
Catonsville, is a contributor to The 
Voice and The Priest, and has in 
preparation a grammar text, Elemen- 
tary English. 

TuovuGH he has been a resident of 
New York these fifty-seven years, 
MICHAEL J. O’BrIEN, LL.D. (“The Irish 
in America”), was born and educated 
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in Ireland, holding his doctorate from 
its National University. He is an hon- 
orary member of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, a member 
high in the counsels of several histori- 
cal societies, a contributor over the 
years to historical journals and author 
of many books on the subject of his 
article, In Old New York, A Hidden 
Phase of American History among 
them. Therefore we turned naturally 
to him as the best man to answer St. 
John Ervine, and we opine that the 
latter has here met his Waterloo. 

WE are happy to signalize the cen- 
tenary of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus in our Ball and the Cross de- 
partment this month and especially 
through the pen of Sister Mary 
E.Leanor, S.H.C.J., of Rosemont Col- 
lege, a contributor of ours while she 
was still Eleanor Slater and “in the 
world.” She is a convert from the So- 
ciety of Friends and a gifted poet with 
two volumes of verse to her credit. 

Poets: New to our readers, NINA 
Wituis WALTER, M.A. (“Masterpiece of 
a Warlord”), has had more than 1,000 
poems, stories and articles in various 
periodicals. She was editor, owner 
and publisher of a magazine of verse 
by young people for six years and at 
present edits the “Reflective Youth” 
section of the magazine Reflection. 
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Miss Walter is a teacher of English and 
American Literature in Franklin High 
School in Los Angeles. From All Souls 
Priory, Old Headington, Oxford, comes 
SIsTER Mary DomInic’s “Gethsemane,” 
which is to be included in a book of 
her verse soon to be published. She 
is a Dominican Sister of the Second 
Order and this is her first contribution 
to our pages. SisTER MIRIAM, R.S.M,, 
of College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa, 
(“The Prince Walks Lonely”) is so 
much occupied in forming young poets 
that we wonder she has time to culti- 
vate her own fine gift, but hers is the 
artistic compulsion which will not be 
denied. “For One Who Died Too 
Young” introduces MuRIEL BLANCHE 
RENO to us as a poet; she is already 
known to us as a literary critic. Miss 
Reno is a graduate of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, where her 
thesis, a sonnet sequence, won her the 
coveted Poetry Medal. She lives in New 
York and divides her time between 
photography and the cultivation of the 
true creative gift which is hers. Her 
verse has appeared in The New York 
Times. DorotHy Hopson (“Only in 
Utter Silence”) has been sending us 
delectable poetry since she was a 
Senior at Hunter College a decade or 
more ago. She has already published 
two volumes of verse. 


Franx C. Baopuy, B.A., writer and financier, Elgin, Ariz. 
Rev. Berrrannp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 


in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 
Rev. Ricnarp B. Faatey, C.S.P., S.T.L., member of the Mission Band, Old St. Mary’s Church, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Water THomas Goucn, C.S.P., Graduate Student in Political Science, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity; Assistant Superior, Paulist Juniorate, Baltimore, Md.; author of (in preparation) 


Judicial Philosophy of Justice Cardozo, 


Burton LeDovux, journalist, New York City; contributor to French-Canadian and American 


magazines. 





H. C. McGinnis, writer and lecturer, Midway, Pa.; author of syndicated column “Christian 
Democracy” in Catholic weeklies; editorial writer for The Grail. 

Crame McGuncueg, M.A., Pu.D., assistant Professor of English, Hunter College, New York City; 
author of The First Decade of the Boston Museum (1841-1851), etc. 

Rev. Josepx McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Muater. Reno, B.A., writer and critic, New York City. 

Anna McCune SHoLt, artist and author, New York City; author of The Fairy Tales of Weir, 
This Way Out, etc. 

Gopraey P, Scumint, M.A., attorney, New York City; Lecturer in the School of Law, Fordham 
ete New York City; former Counsel and Deputy Industrial Commissioner, New 
York State. 

Rev. Josern F. THornineo, Px.D., 8.T.D., Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University of Chile; Honorary 

Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; Director of the American 

Peace Society; associate editor of World Affairs; author of Builders of the Social Order, 

A Primer of Social Justice, etc. 






